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ABSTRACT 


The  thesis  represents  an  initial  attempt  to  develop  a  rationale 
for  sex  differences  in  dogmatism.  This  was  done  by  investigating  the 
transmission  of  parental  values  and  attitudes  to  children  via  child- 
rearing  practices  which  are  shaped  by  the  behavioral  requirements  of 
adult  ecomonic  roles. 

The  development  of  the  rationale  required  a  discussion  of  the 
authoritarian  thesis  that  early  experiences  in  the  life  of  the  child 
are  crucial  to  the  subsequent  development  of  an  authoritarian 
personality.  A  review  of  the  literature  indicated  that  authoritarian 
behavior  patterns  are  manifested  in  parent-child  relationships,  and 
it  was  then  postulated  that  general  authoritarianism  (dogmatism)  is 
transmitted  from  the  parent  to  the  child  through  the  mechanism  of 
identification.  A  physiological  model  of  identification  based  on 
arousal  reduction  was  then  developed  which  would  be  compatible  with 
earlier  discussions  of  dogmatism  and  socialization  procedures  in 
authoritarian  environments. 

In  conjunction  with  the  above,  the  Miller -Swan son  (1958) 
hypothesis  that  bureaucratic  and  entrepreneurial  value  sets  are 
reflected  in  child-rearing  practices  was  examined  with  a  view  to 
predicting  sex  differences  in  dogmatism  related  to  the  socio-ecoroonic 
integration  setting  of  the  family  within  upper-middle  class  society. 

The  rationale  for  this  is  that  the  integration  setting  of  the  family 
is  a  significant  interaction  component  in  the  determination  of  sex 
differences  in  dogmatism,  and  if  not  taken  into  account,  would  tend 
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to  obscure  any  differences  that  might  occur 


Seven  hypotheses  were  developed,  and  together  with  the 
findings,  are  summarized  below. 

Hypothesis  One  stated  that  entrepreneurial  and  bureaucratic 
values  and  attitudes  are  reflected  in  child-rearing  practices.  When 
items  related  to  child-rearing  practices  were  combined  to  indicate 
maternal  behavior  patterns,  entrepreneurial  mothers  were  found  to  differ 
significantly  from  bureaucratic  mothers  (p  .02) .  Entrepreneurials 
provided  experiences  designed  to  develop  self  control  significantly 
more  often  than  did  bureaucratic  mothers  (p  .01) .  They  also  preferred 
practices  which  would  tend  to  inculcate  a  manipulative,  active  outlook 
toward  others  significantly  more  often  than  the  latter  group  (p  .05). 

It  was  also  found  that  entrepreneurial  parents  maintain  more 
traditional  value  sets  than  do  bureaucratic  parents.  When  responses 
to  the  Differential  Values  Inventory  were  examined,  the  groups  were 
found  to  differ  significantly  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  predated 
(p  .05) •  Subsequent  analysis  discolsed  that  religious  affiliation 
is  a  significant  component  in  the  determination  of  these  values,  and 
may  run  counter  to  one's  integration  setting.  In  addition,  entrepre¬ 
neurial  children,  as  predicted,  proved  to  be  significantly  less 
traditionally  oriented  than  their  parents  (p  .05),  while  entrepreneurial 
fathers  were  found  to  be  significantly  more  traditional  than  mothers 
(p  .05). 
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While  results  were  in  the  predicted  direction,  the 


entrepreneurial  and  bureaucratic  groups  were  not  found  to  differ 
significantly  in  dogmatism.  However,  entrepreneurial  husbands 
as  a  group  proved  to  be  more  dogmatic  than  their  wives  (p  .02) 
.01).  The  matched  pairs  test  here  fell  short  of  significance 
(p  .17)*  In  a  similar  vein,  entrepreneurial  boys  were  found  to 
be  significantly  more  dogmatic  than  entrepreneurial  girls  (p  .05). 

Since  there  is  less  rigid  sex-role  differentiation  in 
bureaucratic  homes,  it  was  predicted  that  the  range  of  response 
to  the  D  Scale  would  be  greater  for  bureaucratic  mothers  than 
for  entrepreneurials.  A  runs  test  on  D  Scale  responses  fell 
just  short  of  significance.  When  absolute  or  extreme  responses 
were  tested  the  groups  were  found  to  differ  beyond  the  .05  level. 
The  use  of  this  latter  measure  is  based  on  a  semantic  analysis  of 
the  number  of  associations  dogmatic  persons  have  for  absolute, 
pseudo-qualifying  and  qualifying  terms. 

Lastly,  it  was  predicted  that  bureaucratic  girls  would 
show  a  greater  range  of  response  to  the  D  Scale  than  entrepre¬ 
neurial  girls,  A  p  value  of  .377  was  obtained. 
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It  is  concluded  that  the  results  from  this  study  support 
the  Miller-Swanson  hypothesis.  They  further  suggest  that  there  are 
sex  differences  in  dogmatism  which  appear  to  be  influenced  by 
economic  roles  and  parent-child  relationships.  These  differences 
are  found  to  exist  at  the  adolescent  and  adult  levels.  Due  to  small 
sample  size  and  the  lack  of  power  in  the  instruments  used,  it  is 
doubtful  that  one  can  generalize  to  other  populations  on  the  basis 
of  these  results  alone.  It  is  suggested  that  the  nature  of  the 
results  is  such  as  to  warrant  fjilrther  study  in  this  area. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  TEE  PROBLEM 


A  dogmatic  person  is  one  who  entertains  a  closed  cognitive 
system.  His  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  particular  belief  depends 
on  irrelevant  internal  needs  and  arbitrary  reinforcements  from 
authority  figures  rather  than  on  cognitive  accuracy.  Such  a  person 
is  encapsulated  by  his  own  defenses  so  that  he  is  limited  to  some 
degree  in  problem  solving  and  concept  formation.  Rokeach  (1960),  for 
example,  has  shown  that  dogmatic  subjects  are  less  able  than  equally 
intelligent,  non-dogmatic  subjects  to  solve  problems  and  derive 
concepts  which  require  creativity  and  flexibility. 

The  study  of  dogmatism  then,  is  important  for  educators  as 
this  behaviour  may  inhibit  classroom  learning  in  several  ways.  The 
very  dogmatic  person  is  ethnocentric,  his  social  and  political 
attitudes  are  absolutistic  and  irrational.  This  defensive  and 
frequently  vicious  insularity  is  in  many  ways  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  fundamental  purposes  of  education.  In  order  to  change  such  a 
person's  behaviour  it  is  clear  that  the  teacher  must  understand  what 
dogmatism  is  and  how  it  develops. 

Further,  it  may  be  possible  for  the  teacher  to  inhibit  or 
change  his  own  behaviour  in  situations  where  he  is  liable  to  become 
dogmatic. 

While  there  is  a  growing  body  of  research  on  dogmatism, 
relatively  little  has  been  done  in  reference  to  sex  differences  and 

how  such  differences  come  about.  The  thesis  is  concerned  with  some 

al  -*l 

of  these  questions.  It  is  an  initial  attempt  to  develop  a  theory 
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of  sex  differences  in  dogmatism.  This  will  be  done  by  investigating 
the  transmission  of  parental  values  to  children  via  socialization 
practices  which  are  shaped  by  the  behavioral  requirements  of  adult 
economic  roles. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


BACKGROUND  OF  THEORY  AND  RESEARCH 

Several  converging  lines  of  theory  and  research  are  involved 
in  this  chapter.  The  scheme  of  discussion  is  as  follows: 

A.  The  meaning  of  dogmatism 

B.  Research  on  sex  differences  in  dogmatism  and 
authoritarianism 

C.  A  discussion  of  research  germane  to  the  authoritarian 
thesis  that  early  experiences  in  the  life  of  the  child 
are  crucial  to  the  subsequent  development  of  an 
authoritarian  personality.  This  involves  a  consideration 
of  the  effect  of  parental  authoritarianism  on  the  child's 
behavior. 

D.  The  Mi  Her -Swans  on  hypothesis 

E.  Identification 

A.  The  Meaning  of  Dogmatism 

Rokeach  (1960)  has  attempted  to  reconcile  the  left-right 
dilemma  in  authoritarianism  by  proposing  a  general  definition  of  the 
syndrome  which  embraces  both  ends  of  the  continuum.  It  is  based  on 
belief -disbelief  systems. 

"The  belief  system  is  conceived  to  represent  all  the  beliefs, 

sets,  expectancies,  or  hypotheses,  conscious  and  unconscious, 

that  a  person  at  a  given  time  accepts  as  true  of  the  world  he 

lives  in.  The  disbelief  system  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
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sub-systems  rather  than  merely  a  single  one,  and  contains 
all  the  disbeliefs,  sets,  expectancies,  conscious  and 
unconscious,  that,  to  one  degree  or  another,  a  person  at 
a  given  time  rejects  as  false”  (p.33). 

An  individual  is  dogmatic  to  the  degree  that  he  entertains  a 
closed  system. 

"A  system  is  defined  to  be  closed  to  the  extent  that  there 
is  a  high  magnitude  of  rejection  of  all  disbelief  subsystems, 
an  isolation  of  beliefs,  a  high  discrepancy  in  degree  of 
differentiation  between  belief  and  disbelief  systems,  and 
little  differentiation  within  the  disbelief  system”  (p.61). 

To  paraphrase  Rokeach,  the  more  closed  the  system,  the 
greater  is  the  acceptance  of  a  particular  belief,  assumed  to  depend  on 
irrelevant  internal  drives  and/or  arbitrary  reinforcements  from  external 
authority.  Isolation  between  parts  leads  to  the  wholesale  acceptance  of 
beliefs  meted  out  by  one’s  authority  figure.  The  more  closed  his  system, 
the  more  sensitive  one  should  be  to  communications,  reinforcements, 
warnings,  prohibitions  and  promises  from  the  authority  figure  (c.f. 
Berkowitz  and  Lundy,  1957) . 

It  is  assumed  that  the  more  closed  the  system,  the  more  the 
world  will  be  seen  as  threatening,  and  the  greater  the  reliance  upon 
absolute  authority.  This  is  not  only  borne  out  in  Rokeach 's  work,  but 
also  receives  support  from  Adorno  et.al.  (1950),  Block  (1955), 

Berkowitz  and  Lundy  (1957),  Bronson  (1959),  and  others.  Another 
assumption  is  that  all  belief-disbelief  systems  serve  two  powerful  and 
conflicting  sets  of  motives  at  the  same  time.  There  is  the  need  for  a 
cognitive  framework  to  know  and  understand,  and  a  need  to  ward  off 
threatening  aspects  of  reality.  When  the  latter  need  is  prepotent,  a 
closed  system  results.  The  assumption  that  there  is  a  need  to  develop 
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a  congruent  cognitive  framework  of  the  world  has  received  wide  support 
in  the  literature.  Hebb  (1955),  Newcomb  (1956),  Festinger  (1957), 
Freedman  et.  al.  (1961),  and  Lindsley  (1961)  to  mention  only  a  few, 
support  the  contention. 

It  is  possible  that  instead  of  two  powerful  and  conflicting 
motive  states  serving  all  belief-disbelief  systems  as  Rokeach  suggests, 
there  is  only  one  motive  here.  One  could  argue  that  the  "immediate 
drive  value  of  cognitive  experience"  derives  from  a  more  fundamental 
need  to  reduce  anxiety.  From  a  neurophysiological  point  of  view  the 
excellent  discussions  of  Hebb  (1955),  Berlyne  (1960),  and  Lindsley  (1961) 
suggest  that  the  organism  engages  in  the  development  of  perceptual  - 
cognitive  systems  in  order  to  maintain  optimal  arousal  level.  It  is 
also  relevant  in  this  context  to  refer  to  the  work  on  reduced  envir¬ 
onmental  stimulation  (c.f.  Kubzansky  (1961) .  The  findings,  tentative 
though  they  are,  have  important  implications  for  dogmatism,  A  recent 
paper  by  Bruner  (1961)  places  the  work  on  deprivation  in  a  functional 
context.  Perception  is  viewed  as  instrumental  behavior  that  allows 
the  person  to  deal  effectively  with  his  environment.  Success  in  these 
transactions  depends  on  the  acquisition  of  an  adequate  internal  model 
of  the  world.  Early  sensory  deprivation  is  inimical  to  the  development 
of  a  stable  model.  Thus  the  organism  becomes  limited  in  acquiring  a 
full  range  of  efficient  problem  solving  techniques  or  strategies.  As 
Rokeach  has  shown,  this  is  precisely  the  problem  which  faces  the 
dogmatic  person.  When  he  feels  strongly  threatened  or  anxious  in  a 
given  situation,  the  person  will  be  highly  motivated  to  act  so  that  the 
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threat  is  reduced  and  the  anxiety  allayed.  A  high  arousal  state  such 
as  this  means  that  the  person  becomes  highly  attuned  to  irrelevant 
internal  and  external  pressures  and  accordingly  is  unable  to  evaluate 
information  independent  of  source.  To  paraphrase  Bruner,  the  vital 
evaluation  process  by  which  one  moniters  and  corrects  models  and 
strategies  used  in  dealing  with  the  environment,  is  upset.  In  short, 
dogmatism  can  be  viewed  as  a  type  of  sensory  deprivation.  With  "reduced 
input,"  activity  tends  to  become  stereotyped  and  relatively  nonadaptive 
as  there  is  no  opportunity  to  validate  one’s  ideas  against  an  objective 
reality.  In  a  closed  system  of  beliefs  then,  the  power  of  authority 
does  not  depend  on  cognitive  accuracy,  but  on  the  authority  figure’s 
ability  to  mete  out  reward  and  punishment.  Thus,  to  anticipate  for  a 
moment,  a  child  when  confronted  by  a  dogmatic  parent  would  attempt  to 
maintain  optimal  arousal  potential  by  developing  a  cognitive  framework 
compatible  with  the  situation,  In  addition  to  attempting  to  develop  an 
adequate  internal  model  under  conditions  of  high  arousal,  the  child  is 
presented  with  a  ready  made  model  -  the  dogmatic  parent.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  does  not  represent  a  gross  departure  from  the  authoritar¬ 
ian  thesis  outlined  by  Frenkel -Brunswick  (1945,  1948a,  1948b,  1949, 

1950,  1951,  1954),  as  in  the  extreme,  a  closed  system  is  "  ...  nothing 
more  than  the  total  network  of  psychoanalytic  defense  mechanisms 
organized  together  to  form  a  cognitive  system  and  designed  to  shield  a 
vulnerable  mind."  (Rokeach  1960,  p.  70). 
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B .  Research  on  Sex  Differences  in  Dogmatism 

As  was  suggested  earlier,  there  is  a  paucity  of  research  in 
this  area.  With  the  exception  of  Anderson's  (1962)  findings,  evidence 
of  sex  differences  has  been  incidental  to  the  major  purpose  of  the 
research.  Adorno  et.  al.  (1950,  p.138,  pp.  174-175)  report  no  sex 
differences  and  Stotsky  (1955)  replicated  this  finding.  However,  Bendig 
and  Houtras  (1959)  and  Irvine  (1957)  have  found  that  male  undergraduates 
score  significantly  higher  on  the  F  Scale  than  undergraduate  females. 
Kates  and  Diab  (1955)  found  that  the  correlation  between  child-rearing 
attitudes  and  authoritarianism  for  female  subjects  was  significant 
while  that  for  males  was  not  significant.  In  each  case  fhe  F  Scale  was 
the  instrument  used.  The  test  is  psychometrically  weak,  and  this  may  in 
part  help  to  account  for  the  divergent  results.  Then  too,  the  Irvine 
and  Stotsky  researches  were  run  on  small  samples  of  college  males  and 
females . 

Anderson  (1962)  has  attempted  to  resolve  some  of  these 
inconsistencies  by  suggesting  that  intelligence  is  an  important 
intervening  variable  in  sex  differences  in  dogmatism.  He  hypothesized 
that,  intelligent  females  are  significantly  more  dogmatic  than  equally 
intelligent  males,  and  that,  relatively  duller  males  are  significantly 
more  dogmatic  than  relatively  duller  females.  He  found  that  sex 
intelligence  is  a  significant  interaction  component,  of  the  variance  of 
dogmatism  scores.  The  tendency  for  intelligent  females  to  be 
significantly  more  dogmatic  than  intelligent  males  was  especially 
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It  will  be  appreciated  that  while  suggestive  of  sex  differences, 
the  preceding  discussion  has  had  very  little  to  do  with  an  attempted 
explanation  as  to  why  such  behavior  should  occur.  It  is  logical  there¬ 
fore  to  consider  identification,  and  particularly  identification  in 
situations  where  aggression  occurs,  as  one  possibility  for  develop ibg, ; 
postulates  for  sex  differences  in  dogmatism.  Further,  the  Miller- 
Swanson  hypothesis  in  conjunction  with  identification  theory  can  be 
expected  to  facilitate  a  cohesive  framework.  Before  this  is  attempted, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  summarize  research  findings  which  support  the 
contention  that  a  major  determinant  of  dogmatism  is  a  pattern  of 
restrictive  child-rearing  practices. 

C .  Evidence  Supporting  the  Authoritarian  Thesis 

(a)  Problems  of  Measurement: 

Contemporary  theories  of  personality  development 
axiomatically  include  the  proposition  that  the  emotional  dynamics  of 
the  child's  family  life  play  a  major  part  in  shaping  his  behavior. 

Thus  Frenkel -Brunswick  in  The  Authoritarian  Personality  (1950)  and 
other  writings  points  out  that  as  a  result  of  early  parent-child 
relationships  involving  various  degrees  of  punitiveness  or  permissiveness, 
the  child  develops  either  an  authoritarian  or  an  equalitarian  outlook. 

The  evidence  upon  which  she  bases  her  theory  is  largely  clinical,  and 
rather  than  relating  directly  to  authoritarianism,  is  based  on  measures 
of  ethnocentrism,  a  narrower  concept.  As  a  result,  her  research  can  only 
be  accepted  to  the  extent  that  the  ethnocentric  measures  (E, Scale)  Used 
correlate  with  a  more  general  measure  of  authoritarianism. 
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Indeed,  the  core  problem  in  this  field  is  at  the  level 
of  primary  measurement.  Hyman  and  Sheatsley  (1954)  in  a  superlative 
criticism  of  The  Authoritarian  Personality  have  presented  very  good 
evidence  to  suggest  that  the  authors  have  failed  to  adequately 
demonstrate  reliability  and  validity  for  their  scales.  Despite  these 
and  other  penetrating  criticisms  (Shils  1954,  Blake  and  Mouton,  1954, 
Masling  1954,  Christie  and  Cook  1958,  Rokeach  1960,  McCandless  1961), 
social  scientists  have,  as  Christie  (1958)  suggests,  enthusiastically 
endorsed  and  overextended  the  theory. 

The  most  frequently  used  test  has  been  the  F.  Scale. 
Publications  about  this  instrument  abound.  Studies  by  Shils  (1954) 

Blake  and  Mouton  (1954),  Bass,  (1955)  Chapman  and  Campbell  (1957) 

Gage  Levitt  and  Stone  (1957)  Jackson  and  Messick  (1957  and  1958) 

Christie  and  Cook  (1958)  and  Zuckerman,  Norton  and  Sprague  (1958) 

Webster  (1958),  Christie,  Havel  and  Seidenberg  (1958)  and  Brown  and 
Datta  (1959),  all  point  to  the  fact  that  the  F.  Scale  is  psychometrically 
weak.  Christie  and  Cook  (1958),  for  example,  marshall  over  30  studies 
to  demonstrate  that  reliability  varies  from  sample  to  sample  and  that 
there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  a  multivariate  dimension  rather  than 
a  unitary  trait  is  being  tapped.  The  upshot  of  all  of  this  would  seem 
to  be  a  dealer's  choice  where  the  options  are  that  the  F  Scale  is  a 
measure  of  authoritarianism,  it  is  an  index  of  response  set,  its  score 
reflects  intellectual  sophistication,  or  it  is  a  multidimensional  score 
with  contributions  from  each  of  these,  and  possibly  other  sources  as 
well.  At  best,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  very  general  and  loose 
measure  of  "right"  authoritarianism.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  imperative 
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to  use  a  stronger  measure.  Rokeach  (1960)  seems  to  have  solved  some  of 
these  problems  in  the  D.  Scale. 

(b)  Supportive  Research; 

Both  Peck  (1958)  and  Milton  (1958)  in  carefully  designed 
factorial  studies  have  found  that  parental  authoritarianism  is  a 
significant  dimension  in  family  interaction.  Peck  studied  34  adolescent 
boys  and  their  families.  Dimensions  of  family  interaction  proved  to  be 
consistency,  democracy,  mutual  trust  and  approval,  and  parental  severity 
Similar  to  these  are  Milton® s  (1958)  independent  dimensions:  permissive 
ness,  warmth,  adjustment  and  treatment  of  overt  aggression. 

In  addition  to  the  first  analysis,  Peck  factored 
personality  ratings  which  yielded  six  dimensions.  Intercorrelations 
between  these  and  family  factors  showed,  among  other  things,  that  Super¬ 
ego  strength  was  not  related  to  severely  autocratic  rearing.  However, 
two  types  of  Super-ego,  one  amenable  to  rational  appraisal,  the  other 
rigid  and  compartmentalized,  were  found.  The  latter  type  purported  to 
be  a  result  of  severly  autocratic  rearing,  conforms  with  Frenkel- 
Brunswicks  expectations  and  is  consistent  with  other  findings.  Further, 
the  dimension  "hostility-guilt  complex"  i.e.  guilt  about  inner  impulses, 
hostility  to  mother,  lack  of  overt  acceptance  of  father,  expectations, 
inner  dislike  for  opposite  sex  peers,  was  found  to  be  significantly 
associated  with  autocratic  upbringing. 

1 .  Discipline : 

Several  studies  support  the  Frenkel-Brunswick  contention 
that  the  parents  of  authoritarianand  ethnocentric  children  use  harsher 
and  more  rigid  forms  of  discipline  than  parents  of  children  scoring  low 
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in  authoritarianism.  Studies  germane  to  this  problem  are  those  of: 

Anderson  (1940),  Radke  (1946),  Gough,  Harris,  Martin  and  Edwards 
(1950(a),  1950(b),  Frenkel-Brunswick  and  Havel  (1953),  Lyle  and  Levitt 
(1955),  Black  (1955),  Hart  (1957)  and  Dickens  and  Hobart  (1959).  Thus, 

Lyle  and  Levitt  (1955)  have  found  that  the  ethnocentric-authoritarian 
pattern  in  grade  school  children  is  positively  related  to  the  child's 
own  punitiveness,  that  this  pattern  is  positively  related  to  the  child's 
own  punitiveness  when  it  can  be  expressed  without  fear  of  retaliation, 
and  that  parental  punitiveness  is  positively  related  to  the  child's 
punitiveness.  Gough,  Harris,  Martin  and  Edwards  (1950(a),  1950(b)  have 
also  found  that  authoritarianism  and  disciplinary  attitudes  of  parents, 
particularly  mothers,  concerning  child-rearing  practices  are  related  to  a 
greater  incidence  of  ethnic  bias  in  their  children.  In  these  studies  child 
prejudice  was  seen  to  be  associated  with  the  complex  of  parental  attitudes 
involved  in  the  authoritarian  handling  of  control,  and  in  lack  of  tolerance 
of  the  child's  "annoyance  value."  Specific  attitudes  toward  Negroes  and 
Jews  were  explained  as  part  of  a  larger  complex  of  attitudes  and 
personality  characteristics  which  reveal  themselves  in  interpersonal 
relationships  of  various  sorts,  including  parental  attitudes  towards 
children  and  preferred  practices  in  child  rearing.  In  a  similar* 
manner,  ,  Dickens  and  Hobart  (1959)  also  report  that  dominant, 

aloof  parents  may  produce  aggressive  impulses  which  are  expressed  as 
ethnocentrism.  These  data  then,  would  in  part  account  for  correlations 
ranging  from  .20  to  .60  between  ratings  of  parental  prejudice  and 
children's  prejudice  as  purported  by  Frenkel-Brunswick  and  Havel  (1953) 
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and  others  to  be  discussed  later. 

Further  evidence  sip  porting  the  fact  that  types  of 
parental  punishment  affect  the  child's  notion  of  appropriate  punishment 
as  well  as  his  need  to  direct  hostility  and  punishment  towards  others, 
has  been  provided  by  Radke  (1946).  She  replicated  Anderson's  (1940) 
finding  that  Junior  High  School  students  who  described  their  parents 
as  severely  punitive  were  rated  by  class  mates  as  being  authoritarian. 
Radke's  sample  consisted  of  48  intellectually  superior  children  (c.f. 

C.C.  Anderson  1962)  who  were  also  found  to  prescribe  for  others  the 
same  sort  of  punishment  they  receive  from  their  parents.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  Radke  like  Lyle  and  Levitt  (1955)  found  that  mothers  were 
more  punitive  than  fathers.  This  agrees  with  evidence  cited  by  Bird, 
Monachesi  and  Burdick  (1952),  Kates  and  Diab  (1955),  Jackson  (1952), 
Gallagher  (1957),  Bronson,  Katten  and  Livson  (1959)  and  Bronf enbrenner 
(1962) .  Since  certain  variations  in  parental  behavior  tend  to  be 
accompanied  by  systematic  differences  in  the  personality  characteristics 
of  children,  the  point  bears  further  discussion.  Data  cited  by  Bronson, 
et.  al  (1959)  reflect  a  shift  in  the  pattern  of  parental  role 
differentiation.  It  has  been  found  that  the  position  of  the  father 
vis-^-vis  the  mother  is  shifting  with  the  former  becoming  increasingly 
more  affectionate  and  less  authoritarian,  while  the  latter  is  becoming 
relatively  more  authoritarian.  This  immediately  suggests  important 
qualifications  for  sex  differences  in  dogmatism  as  one  must  consider  the 
differential  effects  of  parental  behavior  on  the  two  sexes,  and  for  the 


individual  differences  within  each  sex.  This  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  later 
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section  of  the  paper.  The  question  it  raises  now  is  this,  "Given 
differential  levels  of  authoritarianism  between  parents,  what  will  be 
the  effect  of  husband-wife  interaction  on  the  strictness  or 
punitiveness  of  attitudes  towards  child  rearing?"  (All  of  the  studies 
discussed  thus  far  deal  with  one  parent  or  the  other  not  in  the  interaction 
of  both  in  the  socialization  process) .  Putney  and  Middleton  (1960)  have 
found  that  where  such  differences  exist  the  parents  have  almost  invariably 
adopted  the  stricter  more  authoritarian  course  of  action,  i.e.,  where 
situations  arose  in  which  parents  could  follow  a  course  of  action 
suggested  by  the  more  permissive  spouse  or  that  of  the  more  authoritarian 
spouse,  the  latter  course  was  taken. 

To  return  to  the  major  theme  of  discussion,  Frenkel- 
Brunswick  asserts  that  authoritarian  parents  use  harsh  and  rigid  forms 
of  discipline.  She  states  (Frenkel-Brunswick  1954),  that,  ethnocentric 
adolescents  describe  the  perfect  father  as  "disciplining,  strict, 
punitive,  and  as  a  good  provider."  Discipline  as  perceived  by  the  child 
is  traumatic.  Since  such  parents  do  not  use  an  individualized  approach 
with  their  children,  and  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  transmission  of  a 
set  of  fixed  rules  and  customs,  the  development  of  a  clear  cut  personal 
identity  and  personality  integration  in  the  child  are  adversely  affected. 
Some  of  the  causes  for  identity  diffusion  in  adolescence  can  be  traced 
back  to  these  early  parent-child  relationships  where  the  parent  was  a 
harsh  disciplinarian.  Block  (1955)  has  presented  very  cohesive  findings 
which  strongly  support  the  Frenkel  -  Brunswick  statements.  He 
dichotomized  the  20  high  and  low  scoring  fathers  in  a 
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population  of  100  military  officers  on  the  basis  of  restrictiveness  - 
permissiveness  in  child  rearing  practices.  The  restrictives  presented 
a  picture  of  the  prototypic  authoritarian  personality.  They  were  more 
submissive.,  suggestible,  conforming,  indecisive,  ineffectual  and  over¬ 
controlled.  Permissive  fathers  were  evaluated  as  more  self  reliant, 
ascendent,  rebellious  towards  authority  figures,  persuasive  and 
sarcastic . 

2 •  Child-Rearing  Attitudes: 

Earlier  discussion  has  centered  around  the  purported 
effects  of  authoritarianism  on  disciplinary  techniques.  It  is  clear 
that  the  former  attitudes  do  affect  specific  child-rearing  practices 
such  as  permissiveness  and  strictness.  If  these  attitudes  affect 
specific  practices  it  is  logical  to  suggest  that  they  should  also  affect 
child-rearing  attitudes  in  general,  and  indeed  this  is  the  case.  Hart 
(1957),  in  a  well  controlled  study  hypothesized  that  patterns  of  child- 
rearing  preferences  can  be  predicted  from  personality  trends  - 
specifically  authoritarianism  as  measured  by  the  F  Scale.  On  the  basis 
of  Whiting  and  Child’s  (1953)  analysis  of  punishment  techniques  as  "love- 
oriented"  and  "nonlove-oriented"  Hart  found  that  the  higher  the  mother's 
authoritarianism  score,  the  more  she  tended  to  use  nonlove  oriented 
techniques  (r  for  non  love  techniques  and  authoritarianism  was  a  highly 
significant  .63)  Zuckerman  et.  al.  (1958)  in  securing  normative  data  for 
the  Parental  Attitude  Research  Instrument  reported  a  similar  relationship 
(.61)  between  harsh  child  rearing  attitudes  and  high  F  Scale  soores. 

When  student  nurses  were  used  as  subjects  and  the  scale  was  elaborately 
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corrected  for  response  set,  the  correlation  dropped  to  .41.  Kates  and 
Diab  (1955)  worked  with  172  college  subjects  to  test  the  assumption 
that  authoritarian  attitudes  and  child  rearing  attitudes  are  related. 

They  administered  the  Parent  Attitude  Survey  in  conjunction  with  the  F 
Scale  and  found  that  High  authoritarians  tended  to  emphasize  material 
possessions,  discipline,  status  oriented  parental  ideals,  and  showed 
low  annoyance  toleration  while  maintaining  high  expectations  for  the 
child.  Low  F  Scorers  emphasized  warmth,  love,  understanding,  and 
permissive  achievement  oriented  parental  goals.  As  will  be  seen  later, 
this  attitudinal  dichotomy  is  strikingly  similar  to  the  enterpreneurial- 
bureaucratic  split  in  child  rearing  attitudes  found  by  Miller  and 
Swanson  (1958).  Once  again,  authoritarian  ideology  and  attitudes  on 
the  PAS  were  most  prominent  in  female  subjects. 

Finally,  Levinson  and  Hoffman  (1955)  in  constructing  the 
Traditional  Family  Ideology  Scale  found  that  it  correlated  .73  with  the 
F  Scale.  Still  other  studies,  for  example  those  of  Jourard  (1957) 

Abbe  (1958)  and  Nakarmura  (1959)  support  the  hypothesis  that  authoritarian 
attitudes  are  generally  reflected  in  attitudes  and  methods  of  rearing 
children.  Since  it  is  felt  that  the  designs  were  weak  they  are  not 
discussed  here. 

(c)  Non-Supportive  Research: 

Bronson,  Katten  and  Livson  (1959)  have  completed  a  most 
interesting  study  in  which  they  considered  the  giving  of  affection, 
exercise  of  authority  and  degree  of  involvement,  in  relation  to  the 
following  criteria:  parents"  retrospective  description  of  their  parents; 
an  objective  description  of  parental  behavior  toward  the  child;  and  the 
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child ls  perception  of  parental  behavior0  This  was  an  eighteen  year 
developmental  study.  The  authors  report  that  only  2  of  72  possible 
comparisons  between  parental  perceptions  and  their  behavior  towards 
the  child  are  significant.  This  seems  to  imply  little  direct  trans¬ 
mission  of  roles  and  attitudes  from  generation  to  generation,  but  one 
must  remember  that  the  reports  are  retrospective  and  thus  subject  to 
contamination.  Then  too,  the  respondents  are  now  fulfilling  the  roles 
they  describe  sc.  that  emotional  loading  is  possible. 

Significant  sex  differences  were  found  when  the  child's 
perception  of  parent  behavior  was  considered.  Sons  perceived  the 
father  as  more  authoritarian  than  he  actually  was,  i.e.  they  sought 
to  augment  his  authority.  The  two  most  common  family  patterns  turned 
out  to  be:  (a)  mother  high  in  authority  while  low  in  affection  and 
involvement  with  father  low  in  authority  and  high  in  affection  and 
involvement  (  c.f.  here  Philips  Wylie's  anguished  lamentations  about 
"mctnism!").  (b)  mother  low  in  authority  and  high  in  affection  and 
involvement,  while  the  father  is  high-low-low.  This  double  pattern 
fits  remarkably  well  with  the  Miller-Swanson  data. 

Two  other  studies  present  evidence  which  does  not  support 
the  authoritarian  thesis,  Burchinal  (1958)  attempted  to  establish  a 
positive  relationship  between  parental  attitudes  towards  children  and 
their  personal  and  social  adjustment.  His  results  were  negative. 

Attitudes  were  measured  with  a  personality  questionnaire  (California). 

As  Ellis  (1946)  points  out,  the  validity  of  these  instruments  is 
questionable.  Further,  Adorno,  et.  al.  (1950)  explicitly  state  that  there 
is  no  direct  relationship  between  authoritarianism  and  mental  health. 
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Both  Masling  (1954)  and  Stotsky  (1955)  support  this  finding. 

Gallagher,  (1957)  studying  college  students  found  no 
relationship  between  authoritarianism  and  attitudes  that  were  judged  to 
represent  harshness  toward  children.  However,  separate  analyses  for 
the  44  women  and  15  men  were  not  performed,  and  it  may  be  as  McCandless 
(1961)  suggests,  that  the  latter  group  reduced  his  correlations.  No 
direct  measure  of  child  rearing  attitudes  was  used.  Items  relating  to 
child  development  were  used  instead, 

D.  The  Miller-Swanson  Hypothesis 

If,  as  has  been  suggested,  parental  authoritarianism  tends  to 
be  reflected  in  child  behavior,  and  these  characteristics  are  in  part 
transmitted  through  child  rearing  practices,  then  broader  social 
variables  are  of  crucial  importance.  For  example,  Livson  and  Mussen 
(1957)  in  considering  aggression  and  dependency,  in  children,  as  related 
to  parental  punitiveness  and  aggression,  point  out  that  while  the 
evidence  suggests  that  aggression  and  dependency  are  learned  in  early 
life,  and  are  related  to  maternal  discipline  and  the  extent  of  the 
child's  identification  with  an  aggressive,  like-sexed  parent,  the  amount 
of  overt  aggression  is  not  only  related  to  the  strength  of  the  learned 
need  „  but  also  to  the  strength  of  inhibitions  against  expressions  of 
such  behavior.  Now,  as  Child  points  out  (1954  p.  655),  in  the  course  of 
socialization,  the  child  learns  to  conform  to  taboos  of  sex,  aggression, 
and  dependency  tendencies.  These  inhibitory  abilities  are  related  to 
social  class  and  sex.  Therefore,  one  might  expect  that  social  class 
differences  in  child  rearing  practices  are  of  significance  in  the  trans- 
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mission  of  authoritarian  patterns,  and  productive  of  sex  differences  in 
such  patterns.  The  latter  statement  depends  on  the  degree  of  identifica¬ 
tion  with  the  same  sexed  parent,  and  of  course,  differential  treatment  of 
the  sexes  in  the  course  of  socialization. 

Barry,  Bacon  and  Child  (1957)  in  a  cross  cultural  survey  of 
110  cultures,  point  out  that  child  training  practices  are  shaped  by  the 
behavioral  requirements  of  adult  economic  roles.  Miller  and  Swanson 
(1958)  in  a  book  recently  published,  have  further  developed  this  concept 
in  extensive  research  in  the  Detroit  area.  The  authors,  on  the  basis  of 
an  historical  survey  of  child  training  practices  in  America  from  1860  to 
the  present,  and  a  similar  survey  of  social  changes  in  society,  perceive 
two  patterns  of  life  styles  prevalent  today  which  are  reflected  in  child 
rearing  practices.  These  patterns  are  the  individuated  entrepreneurial, 
and  the  welfare  bureaucratic. 

The  individuated  entrepreneurial  individual  as  defined  by 
Miller  and  Swanson  ( 1958,  p.68),  must  meet  one  of  the  following  criteria: 
be  self-employed,  receive  over  one  half  of  his  income  by  means  of 
profits,  commissions  or  fees,  be  engaged  in  a  business  with  no  more  than 
two  supervisory  levels,  be  born  on  a  farm,  be  born  outside  the  U.S.A. 

This  individual,  by  virtue  of  his  life  style,  is  characterized  by  self 
control,  self  denial,  active  independent  behavior,  and  is  manipulative 
in  relation  to  other  people.  The  highly  segmented  roles  of  city  life, 
urban  anonymity  and  superficiality  contribute  to  his  individuated  state 
of  independence  (aloneness)  and  self  reliance.  He  is  an  analogous  to 
David  Riesman's  "inner  directed"  person. 
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The  welfare  bureaucratic  person  is  ’’other  directed."  He  is 
characterized  by  warmness  and  sociability,  is  generally  supportive  of 
others  and  adopts  a  more  relaxed  and  less  driving  approach  to  life. 

By  definition  (p.  69)  he  must  be  involved  in  an  organization  of  three 
or  more  supervisory  levels,  and  obtain  income  primarily  by  means  of 
wages  or  salary.  The  basic  determinants  of  bureaucracy  are  the 
specialization  of  personnel  and  the  large  size  of  the  organization. 

Such  a  system  means  more  security  for  the  middle  class,  and  less  risk, 
as  seniority,  rather  than  excessive  drive  and  ambition,  results  in 
promotion.  Instead  of  extreme  self  control  and  denial,  a  high  degree 
of  employee  morale,  sociability,  and  a  harmonious  moral  relationship 
based  on  mutual  trust  between  employer  and  employee  are  fostered. 

Indeed,  the  characteristics  of  the  entrepreneurial  are  undesirable. 

Miller  and  Swanson  hypothesized  that  these  patterns  would  be 
reflected  in  child  rearing  practices.  Entrepreneurial  parents  were 
found  to  differ  significantly  from  their  bureaucratic  counterparts  in 
child-rearing  practices.  The  former  strongly  condemn  autoeroticism, 
demand  responsible  behavior  earlier,  employ  objective  rational  punishment 
directed  toward  the  establishment  of  inner  controls,  and  expect  early 
independent  behavior.  The  bureaucratic  parents  adopt  quite  a  different 
approach  to  socialization.  The  child  is  encouraged  to  express  his 
feelings,  impulse  control  is  less  harsh  and  sociability  rather  than  a 
manipulative  outlook  is  reinforced.  Punishment  is  external  rather  than 
Super-ego  oriented,  and  parental  roles  are  less  rigid  and  harsh. 


Despite  the  very  brief  development  of  this  position,  it  will 
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be  seen  that  the  data  clear  up  many  ambiguities  of  earlier  studies  in 
this  area.  For  example,  the  delineation  of  the  authoritarian  parent 
by  Bronson,  et.  al.  (1959)  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  entre¬ 
preneurial  pattern.  The  puzzling  finding  that  two  major  constellations 
of  family  patterning,  within  a  middle  class  sample,  one  relatively 
autocratic,  the  other  permissive,  is  suggestive  of  the  presence  of  a 
bureaucratic  and  entrepreneurial  dichotomy  such  as  Miller  and  Swanson 
discovered . 

Additional  documentation  for  the  Mi  Her -Swans  on  hypothesis 
can  be  seen  in  the  work  of  Gold  and  Slater  (1958)  who  contrasted  the 
exercise  of  power  in  families  of  husbands  employed  in  two  kinds  of  job 
situations:  (a)  those  working  in  large  organizations  with  three  or 

more  levels  of  supervision  (b)  those  self  employed  or  working  in 
small  organizations  with  few  levels  of  supervision.  With  appropriate 
controls  for  social  class,  equalitarian  families  were  found  more 
frequently  in  the  bureaucratic  group:  Patriarchal,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent,  matriarchal  in  the  entrepreneurial  setting.  In  line  with 
this,  Burchinal  (1958)  and  Burchinal  Gardner  and  Hawkes  (1958) 
found  that  the  mother's  acceptance  is  a  function  of  socio-economic 
status.  Upper  middle  class  persons  engaged  in  bureaucratic 
organizations  proved  to  be  more  accepting  and  equalitarian  than 
entrepreneurials .  Koch  (1959)  and  Bronf enbrenner  (1961)  have  also 
commented  on  this.  Lastly,  as  Bronf enbrenner  (1961)  points  out, 
the  Miller-Swanson  findings  are  highly  compatible  with  the  evidence 
relating  to  secular  changes  in  family  structure  i.e.  Bronson  et .  al. 
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(1959)  Bronfenbrenner  (1958,  1961  a  y  1961  b  ). 

One  question  remains  to  be  answered  before  a  framework 
is  developed.  How  does  the  Miller- Swanson  hypothesis  tie  in  with 
sex  differences  in  dogmatism?  The  answer  is  through  the  mechanism 
of  identification.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  next  section,  there  is 
general  agreement  that  identification  with  the  same  sex  parent  is 
most  likely.  Since  child-rearing  practices  and  values  are,  as 
Miller  and  Swanson  have  suggested,  shaped  to  some  degree  by  an 
entrepreneurial  or  bureaucratic  setting,  these  varying  characteristics 
and  value  sets  can  be  expected  to  be  reflected  to  some  degree  in  the 
child's  behavior  when  he  has  identified  with  a  particular  parent. 

Thus  if  the  parent's  life  style  (entrepreneurial  or 
bureaucratic  in  this  case)  supports  and  reinforces  dogmatism  , 
and  identification  has  occurred,  we  should  expect  this  to  be 
reflected  in  the  child's  behavior.  It  follows  that  sex  differences 
will  occur  if,  for  example,  in  the  entrepreneurial  setting,  the 
husband's  experiences  are  such  that  dogmatic  behavior,  which  is  in 
some  respects  consonant  with  entrepreneurial  values,  is  reinforced 
more  than  the  mother's,  whose  experiences  in  such  a  setting,  being 
less  anxiety  provoking  do  not  lead  to  dogmatism  to  such  a  degree. 
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E.  Identification 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  provide  an  acceptable  model 
of  identification  which  is  compatible . with  the  earlier  discussions  of 
dogmatism  and  socialization  procedures  in  authoritarian  environments. 
This  requires  the  presentation  of  a  definition  of  identification,  and 
outlines  of  the  motivation  for  identification  and  facilitating  factors. 

Identification  is  defined  as,  an  acquired  response  conscious 
or  unconscious,  within  a  person  (S) .  The  content  of  the  response  is 
such  that  part  or  all  of  the  belief  -  disbelief  system  of  the  model  (M) , 
is  part  or  all  of  the  belief  -  disbelief  system  of  S.  It  is  assumed 
that  S  may  be  motivated  to  identify  with  M  in  order  to  maintain  optimum 
arousal  potential.  McBride  (1961)  has  demonstrated  that  the  various 
positions  taken  by  major  theorists  (Stoke  1950,  Sanford  1955,  Lasowick 
1955,  Kagan  1958)  in  this  area  are  all  reducible  to  an  arousal  reduction 
function.  Further,  those  theorists  who  have  attempted  to  account  for 
the  motivation  for  identification  in  terms  of  anxiety  reduction  (e.g. 
French  1953,  Bronson  1959,  Mussen  and  Distler  1959),  or  to  experience 
/goal  states"'  of  the  model  (Cottrell  1942,  Parsons  1955,  Kagan  1958, 

Brine  1958)  can  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  terms.  It  will  also  be 
seen  that  this  model  is  consonant  with  the  anxiety  reduction  components 
of  dogmatism. 

In  the  case  of  identification  with  an  aggressor,  with  which  we 
will  be  particularly  concerned,  it  will  be  instructive  to  consider 
Kagan's  (1958)  paper  which  provides  an  excellent  summary  of  recent 
thinking  on  this  topic.  He  points  out  that  the  concept  stems  from 
Freud  who  surmized  that  sex-role  identification  is  motivated  by  drives 
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and  anxieties  created  by  the  oedipal  complex.  In  order  to  reduce 
arousal  induction  due  to  anticipated  aggression  or  rejection  from 
the  same  sex  parent,  the  child  identifies  with  the  former  thereby 
reducing  arousal  and  vicariously  obtaining  pleasure  and  affection 
of  the  opposite  sexed  parent  (p.  298).  Similarly  Mowrer  (1950), 

Anna  Freud  (1946)  and  Sanford  (1955)  postulate  dynamisms  related  to 
the  Freudion  hypothesis.  Kagan  theorizes  that  this  type  of 
identification  does  not  necessarily  differ  from  other  types  with  respect 
to  acquisition,  but  does  involve  a  specific  motive  and  goal  state.  It 
is  assumed  that  S  fears  M  and  desires  M's  aggressive  power  or  threat 
value  in  order  to  reduce  his  own  anxiety  over  anticipated  attack. 
Evidence  which  supports  identification  with  the  more  powerful  parent 
(the  aggressor)  can  be  educed  from  research  by  P.S.  Sears  (1951), 

Koch  (1956  (a),  1956  (b)).  Levin  and  Sears  (1956),  Maccoby  and 
Wilson  (1957),  Peck  (1958),  Mussen  and  Distler  (1959),  and  Payne  and 
Mussen  (1960). 

That  a  specific  motive  and  goal  state' mark  this  kind  of 
identification  from  others  is  questionable.  The  work  of  Anderson 
(1961  (b)  )  and  McBride  (1961)  would  suggest  that  an  inadequate  model 
of  motivation  has  confused  the  issue.  I  would  suggest  that  the  crucial 
factors  here  are  the  conditions  under  which  identification  with  the 
aggressor  must  take  place.  Assuming  that  the  dogmatic  parent  tends 
to  be  punitive  and  also  possesses  a  low  frustration  tolerance  for  the 
child's  nuisance  value,  it  follows  that  when  this  aggressor  is  punitive 
he  reduces  his  effectiveness  as  a  model.  Even  assuming  that  an  initial 
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identif icatory  response  has  occurred,  subsequent  identification  would 
be  most  difficult,  as  the  child  to  avoid  pain  must  approach,  observe 
and  fashion  himself  after  the  very  model  that  has  become  a  conditioned 
stimulus  to  fear.  The  motivation  for  such  approach  is  arousal 
reduction,  the  acquisition  as  Kagan  suggests  is  learned  as  in  other 
types  of  identification.  But,  as  Seward  (1954)  asserts,  two  condi¬ 
tions  must  be  met  in  order  to  force  the  child  over  the  barrier  of 
fear.  Substitute  responses  including  escape  and  aggression  must  be 
prevented,  and  the  threat  of  punishment  must  be  further  stiffened. 

Both  of  these  conditions  would  raise  arousal  level  even  higher  with 
the  probable  effect  that  the  child  would  exhibit  the  rigid  behavior 
noted  by  Peck  (1958)  and  Rokeach  (I960),  and  would  further  result  in 
infantile  identifications  --  the  adoption  of  rigid  and  extreme 
behavior  patterns  --  as  reported  by  Bronson  (1959)  in  a  study  of 
stressful  father-son  relationships.  The  motivation  for  identification 
with  the  aggressor  would  only  be  "special"  in  the  sense  that  it  would 
be  unusually  intense,  and  this  would  facilitate  identification  of  this 
type  because  increased  arousal  induction  would  make  arousal  reduction 
all  the  more  imperative.  Given  these  conditions,  wholesale  incorporation 
of  the  characteristics  of  M  such  as  we  see  in  the  genesis  of  dogmatism 
would  be  most  likely.  It  is  significant  that  Rokeach  found  that  college 
students  who  were  dogmatic  identified  with  significantly  fewer  community 
figures  than  non  dogmatic  students.  This  underlines  both  Freudel- 
Brunswick's  position,  and  the  one  outlined  above.  In  addition  it 
implies  a  link  between  dogmatism  and  the  earlier  discussion  of  sensory 
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The  discussion  now  turns  to  a  consideration  of  sex-role 
identification  as  this  is  crucially  important  for  sex  differences  in 
dogmatism.  There  is  general  agreement  that  identification  with  the 
same  sex  parent  is  most  likely  (R.R.  Sears  1950,  P.S.  Sears  1951, 

Brodbeck  1954,  Levin  and  Sears  1956,  Payne  and  Mussen  1960).  This 

should  be  particularly  clear  in  dogmatic  families,  for  as  Sanford 
(1956)  points  out,  authoritarians  are  very  concerned  with  sexual 
conventionalism  and  draw  sharp  lines  between  male  and  female  roles. 

This  means  that  punishment  for  non-conformity  in  this  sphere  would  be 

extreme.  Sex  role  confusion  such  as  discussed  by  Lynn  (1959),  Brown 
(1958)  and  others  should  be  minimal.  Despite  this,  various  people 
such  as  Stoke  (1950),  Lasowick  (1955),  Trapp  and  Kausler  (1958)  and 
McBride  (1961)  have  suggested  that  in  situations  where  M  is  highly 
dogmatic  and  affection  between  M  and  S  is  low,  strength  of  identi¬ 
fication  can  be  expected  to  drop.  Some  of  Brodbeck' s  (1954)  findings 
generally  support  identification  with  the  same  sex  parent  who  is 
dogmatic.  McBride  also  found  that  girls  resemble  mothers  in 
authoritarian  traits. 

The  findings  of  Levin  and  Sears  (1956)  are  relevant  here. 

They  derived  measures  of  aggressive  doll  play,  degree  of  identification, 
severity  of  punishment,  and  determined  who  was  the  chief  disciplinarian 
in  the  home.  Boys  who  highly  identified  and  who  had  distinctive  cues 
for  male  aggressiveness  provided  by  being  usually  punished  by  the  father, 
showed  the  highest  degree  of  aggression.  Identification  was  only 
related  to  high  aggression  in  girls  when  it  was  associated  with  severe 
punishment  by  mothers  who  usually  did  the  punishing.  In  each  case  we 
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see  identification  with  an  aggressive  same-sex  model. 

Lastly,  in  a  more  general  vein,  identification  as  conceived 
here  is  not  solely  dependent  on  direct  reinforcement  from  the  environ¬ 
ment.  The  generalization  of  reinforcing  effects  from  M  to  S  can  occur 
and  hence  learning  from  reinforcers  which  others  receive  is  possible 
(Lasowick  1955,  Kagan  1958,  Hill  1960) . 

Strength  of  identification  should  vary  with  degree  of  arousal 
induction  (strength  of  motive)  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
reinforcement.  Hence,  the  greater  the  threat  the  greater  should  be  the 
drive  to  allay  anxiety  or  reduce  arousal  by  erecting  "protective" 
closed  systems.  Identification  should  also  be  stronger  when  M  is  in 
frequent  contact  with  S.  The  findings  that  boys  become  less  masculine 
when  the  father  is  absent  from  home  are  not  surprising  if  one  assumes 
the  father  is  a  potential  M. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


POSTULATES,  ASSUMPTIONS  AND  HYPOTHESES 

1.  Postulates 

(1)  Dogmatic  behavior  and  attitudes  as  seen  in  closed 
systems  of  beliefs,  tend  to  be  transmitted  by  parents  to  the 
child  in  early  familial  relationships. 

(2)  Dogmatic  behavior  tends  to  be  expressed  in 
restrictive  child-rearing  practices. 

(3)  The  more  dogmatic  the  parent,  the  more  closely  will 
the  child  attempt  to  approximate  behavior  which  he  perceives  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  parent. 

(4)  The  more  punitive  and  autocratic  the  parent,  the 
greater  the  closure  of  the  child's  belief-disbelief  system. 

(5)  The  extent  of  a  closed  belief-disbelief  system  in 
the  father  is  most  influential  in  determining  the  male  child's 
system;  similarly,  the  mother's  system  is  most  influential  for 
female  children. 

(6)  Given  autocratic  child  rearing  practices  as  exhibited 
by  a  dogmatic  parent,  the  intensity  of  such  behavior  by  the  child 
will  be  greater  when  the  same  sex  parent  is  the  dominant  spouse. 


This  increases  the  distinctiveness  of  cues. 
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II.  Hypotheses:  It  is  hypothesized  that: 

(1) ^'  Those  subjects  defined  as  bureaucratic  according 
to  the  Miller-Swanson  criteria,  will  respond  to  the 
Internalization  (Table  III)  and  Activity  (Table  IV) 
Indices  items  in  a  less  restrictive,  manipulative  and 
controlling  manner  than  will  entrepreneurials . 

This  will  be  tested  by  running  a  Chi  square 

test  for  two  independent  samples  on: 

2. 

(a)  The  Combined  Indices 

3 

(b)  *  Internalization  Indices 

(c) 1 2 3 4 5 6’  Activity  Indices 
5. 

(d)  Combined  Individual  Responsibility  and 
Moral  Relations  Indices. 

(2) 6*  Significant  differences  in  traditional  - 
emergent  value  sets  exist  between  the  two  behavior 
patterns : 

(a)  Entrepreneurial  parents  will  select 


1.  c.f.  pp.  17-22  for  the  theoretical  development  of  this  hypothesis 

2.  see  Tables  II,  IV,  and  V,  pp.  36  -  39. 

3.  see  Table  III,  p.  36. 

4.  see  Table  IV,  p.  37. 

5.  see  Table  V,  p.  39. 

6.  c.f.  pp.  20  -  22  and  pp.  35  -  36. 
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significantly  more  items  in  the  revised  D.V. 
Inventory  judged  to  reflect  traditional  value  sets, 
than  will  the  bureaucratic  parents. 

This  will  be  tested  by  comparing  median  responses 
by  a  sign  test  for  two  independent  samples. 

(b)  Entrepreneurial  children  will  select  significantly 
more  items  in  the  revised  D.V.  Inventory  judged  to 
reflect  emergent  value  sets  than  the  entrepreneurial 
parent  sample. 

This  will  be  tested  by  comparing  median  responses 
by  a  sign  test  for  two  independent  samples. 

(c)  The  entrepreneurial  male  is  directly  involved  in 
the  entrepreneurial  setting.  Such  experiences  will 
differentially  reinforce  traditional  value  sets.  It 
is  therefore  predicted  that  the  entrepreneurial  father 
sample  will  select  significantly  more  items  in  the 
revised  D.V.  Inventory  judged  to  reflect  traditional 
value  sets,  than  will  the  entrepreneurial  mother  sample. 

This  will  be  tested  by  comparing  median  responses 
by  a  sign  test  for  two  independent  samples. 

(3)"*"  It  is  predicted  that  significant  differences  in  dogmatism 
exist  between  the  entrepreneurial  and  bureaucratic  groups  as 
judged  by  their  responses  to  the  revised  D.  Scale. 

This  will  be  tested  by  running  a  median  test  and  then 


1.  c.f.  pp.  13  -  17 
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determining  the  probability  of  observed  values  by  use 

of  Chi  square  for  independent  samples. 

1 

(4)  '  Entrepreneurial  fathers  will  select  significantly 
more  items  in  the  revised  D.  Scale  judged  to  reflect 
dogmatism  than  will  entrepreneurial  mothers. 

This  will  be  tested  by  use  of  the  Wilcoxon  Matched- 

Pairs,  Signed-Ranks  Test,  and  Chi  Square  for  two 

ind ep end en t  samples. 

2. 

(5)  Entrepreneurial  boys  will  select  significantly 
more  items  in  the  revised  D  Scale  judged  to  reflect 
dogmatism,  than  will  entrepreneurial  girls. 

This  will  be  tested  by  use  of  the  Mann-Whitney 

U  Test. 

3 

(6)  '  There  is  clear  sex-role  differentiation  in 
entrepreneurial  homes,  with  concomitantly  clear 
dominance  -  authority  differentiation  in  favor  of  the 
male  spouse.  In  bureaucratic  homes,  sex  -  role 
identification  is  frequently  less  sharp.  This  permits 
family  organizations  where  the  female  may  become  the 
dominant  spouse.  Bureaucratic  mothers  then,  will 
tend  to  show  a  greater  range  of  response  to  items  in 
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the  revised  D  Scale  than  will  entrepreneurial  mothers. 

This  will  be  tested  by  the  Wald  -  Wolfowitz 
Runs  Test,  and  Chi  Square. 

(7)^’  Bureaucratic  girls  will  tend  to  show  a  greater 
range  of  response  to  items  in  the  revised  D  Scale  than 
will  entrepreneurial  girls. 

This  will  be  tested  as  above  with  the  Wald  - 
Wolfowitz  Runs  Test  and  Chi  Square. 


1 .  c.f.  pp.  23-27. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 


(a)  The  Population: 

The  population  for  study  was  selected  from  the  Garneau  and 
Windsor  Park  areas  of  Edmonton,  Alberta  in  May,  1961.  Cumulative 
records  for  all  of  the  grade  eight  pupils  in  Garneau  school  were 
examined,  and  from  the  occupational  data  available,  56  upper  middle 
class  parents  were  classified  as  entrepreneurial  or  bureaucratic  in 
conformance  with  Miller  and  Swanson's  criteria.  Thirty-two  males  and 
females  were  defined  as  entrepreneurial,  24  males  and  females  as 
bureaucratic.  In  all  cases,  entrepreneurial  males  owned  their  own 
businesses  and  derived  their  earnings  exclusively  from  fees,  profits 
or  commissions.  In  addition  seven  of  these  persons  had  lived  on  farms 
for  some  period  of  time.  Of  the  12  bureaucratic  males,  six  were  within 
one  supervisory  level  of  the  top  of  the  business,  but  all  received  a 
salary,  were  not  born  on  a  farm,  and  were  involved  in  large  institutions 
with  three  or  more  supervisory  levels.  All  of  the  women  were  housewives 

Group  data  on  age  and  education  appear  in  Table  One.  As  can 
be  seen,  entrepreneurial  males  in  this  sample  tend  to  have  had  more 
education  than  bureaucratics .  In  the  case  of  women,  the  reverse  is  true 
However  differences  between  entrepreneurial  and  bureaucratic  women  are 


less  striking. 
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TABLE  I 

MEAN  AGES,  AND  PERCENTAGE  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION  FOR  56  ENTREPRENEURIAL  AND  BUREAUCRATIC  PARENTS 


Mean 

Age 

%  Age  Attending 
University 

Mean  No.  of  Years 
at  University 

Ent.  Fathers 

45.1 

68.75 

5.5 

Ent.  Mothers 

43.4 

37.50 

2.0 

Buret.  Fathers 

47.1 

58.30 

4.1 

Buret.  Mothers 

43.6 

41.60 

3.6 

The  28  children  in  the  sample  were  dichotomized  on  the  basis 
of  the  parent's  classification.  One  child  was  selected  from  each 
family.  Thus  there  were  six  children  of  each  sex  from  bureaucratic 
homes,  and  eight  children  of  each  sex  from  entrepreneurial  homes. 

Sibling  position  was  not  controlled.  Sibling  number  for  entrepreneurial 
homes  was  4.83,  and  4.00  for  bureaucratic  homes.  While  sibling  number 
for  the  two  populations  is  roughly  comparable,  it  is  recognized  that 
failure  to  control  these  above  variables  may  be  considered  a  limitation 
of  the  data.  However,  Miller  and  Swanson  (p.164)  found  that  neither 
sibling  number  nor  position  appreciably  affected  their  findings. 

Table  Two  summarizes  intelligence  test  scores  and  age  data. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  two  groups  are  well  matched.  Variation  for  both 
age  and  I.Q.  data  was  non-significant. 
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TABLE  II 

MEAN  AGES  AND  INTELLIGENCE  TEST  SCORES  FOR  28  ENTREPRENEURIAL  AND 

BUREAUCRATIC  CHILDREN 


MEAN 

AGE 

MEAN  I.  Q. 

SCORES 

Lorge-Thorndike  I.Q. 

Calif. Verbal  I.  Q. 

Entrepreneurial 

males 

13.5 

117 

115 

Entrepreneurial 

females 

13.0 

121 

125 

Bureaucratic 

males 

13.1 

118 

123 

Bureaucratic 

females 

13.3 

121 

116 

(b)  The  Instruments:  Four  scales  were  used  in  this  study. 

(a)  The  Dogmatism  Scale  (D  Scale) :  The  primary  purpose  of 
this  instrument  is  to  measure  individual  differences  in  openness  or 
closedness  of  belief  systems.  The  scale  provides  a  measure  of  general 
authoritarianism  and  general  intolerance.  It  has  gone  through  five 
revisions  in  its  development,  and  Rokeach  reports  test-retest. 

Adequate  data  for  validity  are  also  provided  by  the  author 


(pp.  101-108). 
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The  D  Scale  also  correlates  from  .54  to  .82  with  the  F  Scale. 

Adequate  data  are  also  presented  to  demonstrate  that  the  D  Scale 
measures  general  authoritarianism  rather  than  simply  "right" 
authoritarianism  as  is  the  case  with  the  F  Scale. 

Another  methodological  issue  which  must  be  treated  here  is 
the  problem  of  response  set.  The  D  Scale  is  so  constructed  that 
agreement  with  items  leads  to  a  high  and  disagreement  to  a  low  score. 
Rokeach  reports  that  attempts  to  construct  opposite  worded  statements 
have  been  unsuccessful.  One  may  assume  then  that  whatever  objections 
have  been  raised  with  respect  to  the  response  set  in  the  F  Scale  may 
also  be  raised  with  respect  to  the  D  Scale.  While  it  would  be  most 
desirable  to  ascertain  directly  how  much  variance  of  scores  on  the  D 
Scale  is  attributable  to  response  set,  this  has  not  been  done.  Rokeach 
does,  however,  point  out  (pp.  404-407)  that  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
the  systematic  differences  obtained  in  his  research  could  be  explained 
solely  on  the  basis  of  response  set.  He  discusses  four  indirect  types 
of  evidence  in  support  of  this. 

In  the  present  study,  following  Anderson  (1962)  a  25  item 
abbreviated  form  of  the  D  Scale  (Appendix  One)  was  used.  Items  were 
selected  which  were  deemed  to  be  suited  to  the  maturity  of  the 
adolescents  in  the  sample. 
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(b)  The  Differential  Values  Inventory  (D.V.  Scale):  Getzels  (1957a, 
1957b,  1957c)  and  Prince  (1959)  have  further  extended  Spindlers'  (1955) 
work  in  value  shifts  in  American  society.  Getzels  (1957a)  has 
dichotomized  general  value  sets  in  our  culture  as  Sacred  (democracy, 
individualism,  equality,  human  perf ectability)  and  Secular  (work 
success  ethic,  future  time  orientation,  independence,  and  puritan 
morality).  He  hypotheses  that  sacred  values  have  remained  constant 
while  the  secular  or  down-to-earth  core  of  operating  values  have  shifted 
from  a  traditional  to  an  increasingly  emergent  pattern.  This  conceptual 
scheme  is  highly  compatible  with  the  bureaucratic-entrepreneurial  split 
that  Miller  and  Swanson  have  discovered,  the  entrepreneurial  value  p 
pattern  being  similar  to  a  traditional  orientation,  and  the  bureaucratic 
outlook  mirroring  an  emergent  value  pattern.  Miller  and  Swanson  predicted 
that  these  life  styles  or  value  patterns  are  reflected  in  child  rearing 
practices.  Here  then  is  an  obvious  opportunity  to  check  the  prediction, 
and  if  possible  replicate  the  findings  by  using  the  D.V.  Scale  which  was 
developed  by  Prince  (1959)  using  Getzels'  theory.  The  questionnaire  was 
developed  as  part  of  a  Ph.D.  thesis  and  utilizes  64  forced  choice  pairs 
of  items.  Prince  (1959)  has  demonstrated  construct  validity. 

Prior  to  administration,  the  scale  was  scrutinized  by  two 
raters  with  a  view  to  culling  items  which  appeared  repetitious  or 
ambiguous.  The  resultant  revised  scale  consists  of  18  forced  choice 
items  (Appendix  One).  In  order  bo  provide  a  measure  of  reliability 
for  the  revised  scale,  the  Kuder-Richardson  formula  20  reliability 
coefficient  for  test-item  statistics  was  used  (Ferguson,  1959,  pp.  280-1). 
The  resultant  phi  coefficient  was  determined  as  .+0.40.  A  relatively 
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lew  coefficient  such  as  this  adds  to  error  variance.  This  means  that 
in  making  a  decision  about  the  null  hypothesis,  a  type  two  error 
would  be  more  probable  i.e.  one  would  tend  to  accept  Hq  when  in  fact 
it  would  be  false.  Thus  the  obtained  coefficient  does  not  increase 
the  likelihood  of  obtaining  significance  when  comparing  groups. 

(c)  The  Census  Data  Schedule:  This  schedule  (Appendix  One)  was 
originally  developed  by  Miller  and  Swanson  in  order  to  classify 
their  sample  as  bureaucratic  or  entrepreneurial.  It  was  used  in 
this  study  for  the  same  purpose. 

(d)  The  Interview  Schedule:  The  schedule  can  best  be  described  in 
relation  to  the  predictions  made  in  the  Detroit  study.  Miller  and 
Swanson  predicted  that  entrepreneurial  middle-class  mothers  would 

be  more  likely  than  those  with  a  bureaucratic  integration  to  emphasize 
the  child's  development  of  strong  self  control.  Questions  in  the 
schedule  relating  to  this  emphasis  are  called  Internalization  Indices. 
The  essential  assumption  is  that  these  indices  can  reflect  differences 
in  the  extent  to  which  mothers  use  controlled  and  rationalized  behavior 
with  their  children.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  Three,  the  items  centre 
around  curbing  the  immediate  expression  of  desires  in  the  interest  of 
satisfying  long-range  needs  (weaning,  bowel  and  bladder  training, 
schedule  vs.  demand  feeding);  types  of  reward  and  punishment  that 
would  use  and  reinforce  internal  controls;  immediate  versus  delayed 


care  to  an  infant  who  cries  for  attention. 
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TABLE  III 

INTERNALIZATION  INDICES 

ITEM  NUMBER 

ITEM 

4 

Mothers  have  different  ways  of  handling  a 
crying  child  of  five  months.  Suppose  that 
you  were  busy  preparing  the  family  dinner 
and  the  baby  was  cranky  and  crying  --  if 
you  thought  nothing  was  wrong  with  him  (her) , 
and  he  (she)  only  wanted  attention,  what 
would  you  do? 

5 

I  would  like  to  know  (name's)  age  at 
different  times  when  you  made  changes  in 
feeding . 

5a 

(a)  When  did  he  (she)  stop  breast 
feeding  as  the  main  way  of  feeding 
at  meal  time? 

5b 

(b)  When  did  he  (she)  give  up  using 
the  bottle  entirely? 

5c 

(c)  When  did  he  (she)  give  up 
breast  feeding  entirely? 

5d 

(d)  Did  you  feed  him  (her)  at 
special  times  when  he  (she)  was  a 
baby,  or  when  he  (she)  seemed  to 
want  to  eat? 

11a 

(a)  Think  about  a  time  when  (name)  was  ten 
years  old.  He  (she)  has  just  done  something 
that  you  feel  is  very  good,  or  he  (she)  has 
been  particularly  good.  What  would  you  do 
at  those  times? 

lib 

(b)  Can  you  give  me  an  example? 

12a 

(a)  Now,  please  think  about  that  same  time 
when  (name)  was  ten  years  old.  He  (she) 
has  just  done  something  you  feel  is  very 
wrong,  something  you  warned  him  (her)  against 
ever  doing.  What  would  you  do  at  such  times? 

12b 

(b)  Can  you  give  me  an  example? 
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Similarly  it  was  predicted  that  entrepreneurial  mothers  would 
train  their  children  to  take  a  more  active  and  independent  approach  to 
the  world  than  bureaucratics .  Items  related  to  this  theme  are  called 
Activity  Indices  (Table  Four) . 

TABLE  IV 

ACTIVITY  INDICES 


ITEM  NUMBER 


ITEM 


3  Did  (child’s  name)  ever  suck  his  (her)  thumbs 

or  arm,  or  hand;  or  something  like  that? 

3a  (IF  YES)  Have  you  thought  it  necessary  to  do 

anything  about  it? 

3b  (IF  YES)  What  was  that? 

6  Suppose  a  mother  has  a  very  good  woman  who 

will  stay  with  her  three-year  old  boy  two 
afternoons  a  week  while  she  goes  shopping 
and  visiting.  She  decides  not  to  do  this 
because  she  feels  three  year  olds  are  too 
young  to  be  away  from  their  mothers  so 
often.  How  do  you  feel  about  this? 

6b  Why  would  that  be? 

7  We  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  different 

ways  to  bring  up  children.  Some  people 
think  children  should  be  on  their  own  as 
early  as  possible  to  work  out  their  own 
problems.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree? 

8  Here  are  some  things  that  might  be  done  by 

a  boy  or  girl.  Suppose  the  person  were 
about  thirteen  years  old.  As  I  read  each 
of  these  to  you,  I  would  like  you  to  tell 
me  if  it  should  be  done  as  a  regular  task 
by  a  boy,  by  a  girl,  or  by  both. 

8a  Shoveling  walks. 
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ITEM  NUMBER 

ITEM 

8b 

Washing  the  car. 

8c 

Dusting  furniture. 

8d 

Fixing  light  cords. 

8e 

Making  beds. 

18 

Here  are  some  things  that  might  be  done  by 
a  husband  or  wife.  As  I  read  each  of  these 
to  you,  I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  if,  in 
your  home,  it  is  usually  done  by  you,  by 
your  husband,  or  by  both  of  you. 

18a 

Painting  rooms  in  the  house. 

18b 

Getting  up  at  night  to  take  care  of  the 
children  if  they  cry. 

18c 

Deciding  where  to  go  for  a  holiday  or 
celebration. . 

18d 

Punishing  the  children,  if  necessary. 

18e 

Picking  out  more  expensive  things  like 
furniture  or  a  car. 

18f 

Washing  dishes. 

The  Individual 

Responsibility  Indices  (Table  Five)  were  used 

by  the  authors  in  an  attempt  to  differentiate  between  middle  and  lower 
class  entrepreneurials .  They  were  used  here  to  further  assess 
bureaucratic-entrepreneurial  differences  within  the  upper  middle 


class . 
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TABLE  V 

INDIVIDUAL  RESPONSIBILITY  INDICES 

ITEM  NUMBER 

ITEM 

10 

Here  are  some  tasks  that  some  parents  require 
of  their  children.  Which  of  these  did  you  or 
would  you  require  of  (child's  name)  and  by 
what  age? 

10a 

Require  child  to  put  away  his  own  clothes? 

10b 

Require  child  to  pick  up  his  own  toys? 

10c 

Require  child  to  run  errands  to  nearby  store? 

lOd 

Require  child  to  dress  himself  (herself) 
completely? 

13 

Some  mothers  believe  that  for  a  child's  own 
good  they  should  know  what  he  (she)  is  doing 
most  of  the  time  and  should  supervise  him 
(her)  until  a  certain  age.  What  age  would 
you  say  that  should  be? 

14a 

(Again  thinking  far  into  the  future)  at  what 
age  do  you  think  (name)  will  be  old  enough  to 
be  a  good  husband  (wife)? 

14b 

At  what  age  do  you  think  (name)  will  be  old 
enough  to  be  a  good  father  (mother)? 

15 

Suppose,  later  in  life  (name)  leaves  home  to 
earn  his  (her)  own  living  and  lets  you  think, 
that  he  (she)  is  succeeding  very  well.  But 
when  you  visit  him  (her)  you  find  that  he 
(she)  has  really  been  having  a  very  hard 
time. 

15a 

How  would  you  feel? 

15b 

Would  you  do  anything? 

15c 

(IF  YES)  What? 

40 


Miller  and  Swanson  discuss  both  the  validity  of  the  interview 
schedule  (pp.  86-88)  and  of  the  interpretations  (pp.  178-189).  In  the 
first  case,  they  rely  primarily  on  face  validity.  In  addition,  the 
grouping  of  questions  into  indices  permits  one  to  check  answers  to  one 
question  by  comparing  it  to  answers  to  related  questions.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  authors  examined  a  variety  of  alternate  explanations 
for  their  findings.  They  considered  intergenerational  mobility,  size 
of  community,  length  of  wifes'  education,  ethnic  background, 
stratification  -  consistency  of  the  neighborhood,  the  consistency  of 
the  family's  economic  position,  and  the  parents  religious  preference. 
When  each  of  these  seven  social  conditions  was  held  constant,  no 
evidence  was  found  which  would  suggest  that  the  results  were  due  to  any¬ 
thing  but  integration  and  stratification. 

The  odd-even  corrected  reliability  coefficients  for  the 
cumulative  indices  (pp.  256-258)  are  as  follows: 


Internalization  Indices  .296 
Activity  Indices  .387 
Responsibility  Indices  .498 
Indices  of  Moral  Relations  .641 


The  odd-even  method  while  giving  results  influenced  by  the 
reliability  of  the  items,  also  gives  a  result  influenced  by  the  extent 
to  which  the  items  in  an  index  reflect  the  same  or  different  under¬ 
lying  themes .  These  two  influences  cannot  be  separated  in  the 
coefficients  produced.  Thus,  these  coefficients  provide  only  a  rough 


answer . 
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(c)  Testing  Procedure:  The  scales  were  first  administered  to 
the  children  in  the  sample  at  school,  in  conjunction  with  a  larger 
project.  Adults  were  tested  two  months  later  in  their  homes.  In 
each  case,  the  questionnaires  were  administered  in  random  order.  The 
two  month  time  gap  between  adult  and  child  sample  was  necessitated 
by  course  commitments  at  the  university  and  also  to  some  extent  by 
the  availability  of  school  records  and  ease  of  testing.  Rokeach  (i960) 
reports  test-retest  reliabilities  for  the  D  Scale  for  periods  of  one 
to  six  months  between  tests.  The  results  here  range  from  .68  to 
.84  so  that  it  is  not  likely  that  the  time  gap  would  negatively  affect 
the  consistency  of  the  results. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


RESULTS 

Hypothesis  One}  Hypothesis  one  states  that,  there  are 
significant  differences  between  bureaucratic  and  entrepreneurial 
responses  to  the  Interview  Schedule  relating  to  child-rearing  practices. 
To  test  this,  it  was  necessary  first  to  use  a  method  of  combining  all 
of  the  items  in  order  to  get  a  general  result,  then,  to  combine  items 
to  develop  indices  which  could  indicate  interactions  among  items,  and 
thirdly,  to  determine  differences  between  the  two  groups  for  responses 
to  specific  items. 

The  rationale  for  the  development  of  the  cumulative  indices 
is  that  when  items  are  related  to  each  other  in  a  slight,  consistent 
degree,  and  in  a  consistent  direction,  they  may  interact  to  comprise 
a  reliable  and  discriminating  instrument  (Jones  and  Fiske,  1953). 

This  development  can  be  illustrated  with  items  for  the  indication  of 
internalization.  Answers  to  each  question  were  dichotomized  (as  shown 
in  Tables  Six,  Seven,  and  Eight)  so  that  for  every  item  it  was  possible 
to  classify  responses  as  leading  to  self-control  or  as  not  likely  to 
produce  that  result.  Once  this  was  done,  the  Chi  square  test  for  two 
independent  samples  was  run.  (Siegel,  1956,  p.  107). 

Results : 

(a)  Combined  Indices:  The  Chi  square  test  for  the  cumulative 
scores  permits  the  rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis.  Chi 
square  =  6.31  (d.f.  =  1),  p  ^.02  ^.01  level  for  a  one-tailed 


test. 
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(b)  Internalization  Indices:  Null  hypothesis  rejected,  and 


level  for  a  one- 


tailed  test. 

(c)  Activity  Indices:  Null  hypothesis  rejected,  H( accepted. 


2 

/X. =  3-84  (d.f.  =1),  p=  .05  level  for  a  one-tailed  test. 


(d)  Combined  Individual  Responsibility  and  Moral  Relations 
Indices:  Null  hypothesis  accepted.  Chi  square  =  1.34 
(d.f.  =1),  p^.30^.20  for  a  one-tailed  test. 

(e)  Tables  Six,  Seven,  and  Eight  depict  the  findings  for 
analyses  of  specific  items.  Here  the  Fisher  exact  test  of 
probability  was  used  to  determine  level  of  significance 
(Siegel,  1956,  pp.  96-104).  Where  differences  approached 
significance,  the  exact  probability  was  computed.  As  can  be 
seen,  ten  of  the  twenty  three  items  were  significant  at  or 
beyond  the  .05  level  of  confidence  for  one-tailed  tests. 
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TABLE  VI 

FINDINGS  FROM  THE  USE  OF  THE  INTERNALIZATION  INDICES 


ITEMS 

4 

5a,b,c. 

5d . 

11  a,b. 

12  a,b. 

a  b 

c  d 

e  f 

g  h 

i  j 

ENTREPRENEURIAL 

BUREAUCRATIC 

11  4 

3  10 

13  2 

7  6 

11  4 

1  12 

12  3 

4  9 

10  5 

7  6 

LEVEL  OF 
SIGNIFICANCE* 

.025 

p= . 150 

<  .005 

.025 

N.  S. 

a.  Give  delayed  attention  to  crying  baby  or  give  no  attention 

b.  Give  immediate  attention  to  crying  baby 

c.  Wean  baby  by  end  of  twelve  months 

d.  Wean  baby  later  than  twelve  months 

e.  Feed  baby  on  schedule 

f.  Feed  baby  on  demand 

g.  Use  symbolic  rewards 

h.  Use  direct  rewards 

i.  Use  symbolic  punishments 

j.  Use  direct  (physical)  punishments 

*  The  p  value  here  is  taken  for  one  tail  of  the  probability* 
distribution. 
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FINDINGS  FROM  THE  USE  OF  THE  COMBINED  INDIVIDUAL  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  MORAL  RELATIONS  INDICES 
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Hypothesis  Two:  This  hypothesis  states  that: 

(a)  Entrepreneurial  parents  are  significantly  more  traditional 
than  bureaucratic  parents  as  judged  by  their  responses  to  the 
revised  D.V.  Inventory.  Since  this  test  is  an  inventory  of  value 
preferences,  statements  of  equality  of  intervals  are  not  permitted. 

In  addition,  the  distribution  of  scores  from  the  parent  population 
is  not  known.  In  view  of  these  limitations  in  the  data,  a  sign 
test  for  two  independent  samples  which  compares  medians  was 
selected  (Ferguson,  1959,  p.  265). 

Results :  Chi  square  proved  to  be  4.11  (d.f.  -  1),  p^.05  level  for 
a  two-tailed  test.  The  direction  of  significance  was  opposite  to  that 
predicted . 

(b)  Entrepreneurial  children  hold  significantly  more  emergent 
values  than  do  their  entrepreneurial  parents.  Chi  square  proved  to 
be  2.91  (d.f.  =  l),  p^.05  level  of  confidence  for  a  one-tailed  test. 

The  null  hypothesis  is  rejected.  Significance  here  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  tests  proved  to  be  in  the  direction  predicted. 

(c)  Entrepreneurial  husbands  are  significantly  more 
traditionally  oriented  than  the  entrepreneurial  mother  sample  in 
response  to  the  revised  D.V.  Inventory.  The  test  used  here  once 
again,  was  the  sign  test.  Chi  square  proved  to  be  2.03  (d.f.  =1), 
p^.05  level  for  a  one-tailed  test.  The  null  hypothesis  is 
rejected. 
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Hypothesis  Three:  The  third  hypothesis  states  that,  no  significant 
differences  exist  between  the  entrepreneurial  and  bureaucratic  populations 
in  response  to  the  revised  D  Scale.  The  D  Scale  provides  ordinal  data. 
However,  one  cannot  assume  a  normal  distribution  with  common  variance  for 
this  sample.  Thus  the  Median  test  (Siegel,  1956,  p.111-116)  was  used 
and  the  probability  of  observed  values  then  determined  by  the  use  of  Chi 
square  for  independent  samples.  Chi  square  proved  to  be  .44(d.f.=l) 
p  =  .  50  level,  for  a  two-tailed  test.  The  null  hypothesis  is  thus 
accepted . 

Hypothesis  Four:  Hypothesis  four  states  that  entrepreneurial  fathers 
are  significantly  more  dogmatic  than  their  wives  in  response  to  the 
revised  D  Scale.  Two  tests  were  used  here: 

(a)  The  Wilcoxon  Matched-Pairs,  Signed-Ranks  Test  (Siegel,  1956, 
pp.  75-83),  for  which  p=.17,  and, 

(b)  Chi  square  for  two  independent  samples  (Siegel,  1956,  pp. 104-111). 
Chi  square  =  6.26  (d.f.  =  l),  p^.02^.01  level  for  a  one-tailed  test. 

Since  the  Wilcoxon  test  is  more  appropriate  here,  the  null  hypothesis  is 
accepted.  An  explanation  is  attempted  in  the  last  chapter. 

Hypothesis  Five:  Hypothesis  five  states  that  entrepreneurial  boys  are 
significantly  more  dogmatic  than  entrepreneurial  girls  in  response  to  the 
revised  D  Scale.  The  test  used  here  was  The  Mann-Whitney  U  Test  (Siegel, 
1956,  pp.  116-127).  U=15,  p=  .04,  for  a  one-tailed  test.  The  null 

hypothesis  is  rejected. 

Hypothesis  Six;  Bureaucratic  mothers  will  show  a  significantly 


greater  range  of  response  to  the  revised  D  Scale  than  will  entrepreneurial 
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mothers.  Three  tests  were  used  here: 

(a)  The  Wald-Wol fowitz  runs  test  (Siegel,  1956,  pp.  145-152)  was 
used  in  two  ways,  and 

(b)  Chi  square  for  two  independent  samples. 

First,  the  runs  test  was  applied  to  the  D  Scale  scores  with  a  non¬ 
significant  result.  The  sample  was  only  two  runs  over  significance  -- 
four  ties  which  worked  against  significance  occurred.  The  runs  test 
was  then  applied  to  absolute  responses  to  D  Scale  items,  and  here, 
significance  was  well  beyond  the  .05  level,  one  tailed.  Absolute 
responses  are  those  statements  of  extremity  at  either  end  of  a  D  Scale 
item:  i.e.  (+3)  I  agree  very  much  and/or  (-3)  I  disagree  very  much. 

This  will  be  further  discussed  in  the  last  chapter.  Lastly,  a  Chi 
square  was  run,  and  yielded  a  p  value  of  .11  for  a  one-tailed  test. 

Since  the  first  test  is  the  most  appropriate,  and  the  results  are  not 
significant,  the  null  hypothesis  is  accepted. 

Hypothesis  Seven:  The  se/enth  hypothesis  states  that,  bureaucratic  girls 
will  show  a  significantly  greater  range  of  responses  to  the  revised 

D  Scale  than  will  entrepreneurial  girls.  The  test  used  here  was  the 
runs  test.  The  result  was  non-significant.  This  was  followed  by  the 
Mann-Whitney  U  test  which  indicates  whether  or  not  the  bulk  of  one 
sample  is  significantly  higher  than  the  bulk  of  the  second.  The  p 
value  here  was  .377.  The  null  hypothesis  is  accepted. 

Since  findings  are  liable  to  become  lost  in  a  welter  of  statistical 
discussion,  they  are  summarized  for  the  reader's  convenience  in  Table 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


DISCUSSION  OF  RESULTS  AND 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

Discussion  of  Hypothesis  One:  Many  of  the  earlier  studies  on  parent- 
child  interaction  tended  to  concentrate  on  specific  training  practices 
and  their  implications  for  personality  development.  Blum  (1953)  and 
Watson  (1960)  for  example,  deal  with  neo-Freudian  theories  that 
relate  toilet- training ,  weaning  and  feeding  to  ego  and  super-ego 
development.  However,  research  by  Sewell  (1957)  and  others  has 
seriously  challenged  the  validity  of  such  hypotheses.  Watson  (1960, 
p.  230)  in  summarizing  much  of  this  later  work,  points  out  that  maternal 
attitudes  are  much  better  predictors  of  the  child’s  adjustment  than  are 
specific  practices.  It  would  appear  that  a  specific  practice  is  not 
of  crucial  importance  here  because  it  is  imbedded  in  a  larger  pattern  of 
behavior,  and  is  thus  only  one  manifestation  of  an  underlying  attitude 
dimension. 

Consequently,  in  the  testing  of  hypothesis  one,  use  was  made 
of  indices  for  some  theme  of  child  training.  Each  index  represents  the 
combination  of  responses  made  by  mothers  to  several  questions.  In  this 
way,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  result  which  would  reflect  interactions 
among  items.  Such  interaction  appears  to  have  occurred  on  both  the 
Internalization  and  Activity  Indices.  This  suggests  that  each  of  the 
items  within  a  particular  index  reflects  a  different  aspect  of  some 
behavior  pattern  rather  than  simply  mirroring  the  same  aspect  several 


times  over. 
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Items  relating  to  the  development  of  internalization  or  self- 
control  showed  the  clearest  differences.  Entrepreneurial  mothers  were 
found  to  differ  significantly  from  bureaucratics  in  that: 

(1)  they  are  less  likely  to  give  immediate  attention  to  the 
baby  when  it  cries  and  they  think  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
it  (p= . 025) . 

(2)  they  tend  to  prefer  schedule  to  demand  feeding  (p=.150). 

(3)  they  feel  that  the  child  should  be  on  his  own  as  soon' as 
possible  (p=.025). 

(4)  they  cease  close  supervision  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
year  (p=.O05). 

(5)  they  require  the  child  to  perform  duties  sqdh  as  picking 
up  toys  significantly  earlier  than^bureaucra tics  (p=.05). 

(6)  once  the  child  has  married  and  left  home,  they  will  tend 
to  ignore  or  at  best  give  advice  when  the  newly-wed  is 
unsuccessful.  Bureaucratics  are  much  more  prone  to  giving 
conctete  assistance  such  as  money  or  permitting  the  child  to 
return  home  for  a  time  (p=.05). 

(7)  Lastly,  entrepreneurial  tend  to  use  symbolic  rewards 
more  frequently  than  bureaucratics,  who  tend  to  use  concrete 
rewards . 

It  was  predicted  that  entrepreneurials  would  prefer  symbolic 
forms  of  reward  and  punishment  to  concrete  methods  as  the  former  more 
effectively  reinforce  the  development  of  internalized  controls.  In 
this  study,  significant  differences  in  the  predicted  direction  were 
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obtained  for  rewards  but  not  punishments.  Subsequent  examination  of 
the  Interview  Schedules  suggests  that  there  are  not  only  differences 
between  the  two  groups  in  type  of  symbolic  punishment  used,  but  that 
the  bureaucratics  may  have  shifted  from  the  use  of  concrete  types  of 
punishment  in  the  child's  early  years  to  symbolic  forms  at  adolescence. 
Entrepreneurials  on  the  other  hand  appear  to  have  consistently  used 
symbolic  appeals  to  conscience  and  self-control.  Further  research  is 
needed  here  as  the  data  do  not  permit  rigorous  testing  of  this 
reported  trend. 

The  responses  to  question  seventeen  underline  the  differences 
between  the  two  groups  in  the  type  of  symbolic  punishment  used.  The 
question  states: 

Suppose  you  have  friends  in  for  a  meal  in 
the  evening  and  your  5  or  6  year  old 
doesn't  behave  --  he  wriggles  around,  shakes 
the  table,  and  plays  with  his  food.  You 
feel  embarrassed.  (a)  How  would  you  or 
have  you  handled  this  kind  of  situation? 

(b)  How  would  you  prevent  it  from  happening 
again? 

The  responses  of  both  entrepreneurials  and  bureaucratics  were 
primarily  in  terms  of  symbolic  punishment.  Entrepreneurials  suggested 
isolation,  stern  reprimands  and  admonishment.  Prevention  techniques 
were  predominantly  further  "talkings  to,"  threats  and  further  isolation. 
The  bureaucratics  appear  to  have  taken  a  more  permissive  approach. 

Again,  the  child  is  removed  from  the  table,  but  more  flexible  solutions 
are  presented  as  well:  "substitute  play  activity;"  "laugh  it  off;'1 
make  "excuses  for  him;"  "it  is  dull  for  the  child;"  "sweat  it  out!" 
Remedial  activities  for  the  bureaucratics  also  tend  to  reflect  less 
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intensity  of  punishment:  "let  him  talk  with  the  guests;"  "feed  him 
before  they  comej"  "the  next  day  we  would  have  a  'party1  so  they 
would  practice.  This  last  suggestion  is  an  ingenious  one,  as  it 
employs  role-playing  as  a  teaching  technique.  Only  one  of  the 
thirteen  bureaucratic  mothers  responded  with  a  gimlet  eyed  and 
ominous,  "take  hold  right  away."  In  short,  while  both  groups  used 
symbolic  punishment  almost  exclusively,  the  bureaucratics  appeared 
less  intense,  and  more  original.  On  the  basis  of  this,  a  Chi  square 
was  computed  where  responses  were  dichotomized  as  reprimand  and/or 
isolation  versus  other  solutions.  Both  (a)  and  (b)  responses  were 
included.  Chi  square  proved  to  be  3.91  (d.f.=l),  p  ^  .05  level  for 
a  two-tailed  test. 

Discussion  of  Hypothesis  Two:  The  finding  that  bureaucratic  parents, 
especially  males,  are  significantly  more  traditionally  oriented  in 
their  responses  to  the  D.V.  Inventory  than  are  entrepreneurials 
requires  discussion,  as  this  is  precisely  opposite  to  the  predicted 
direction.  Since  the  classification  criteria  are  rather  broad, 
(entrepreneurial  vs.  bureaucratic,  and  traditional  vs.  emergent)  one 
would  expect  that  an  intervening  variable  or  variables  confounded  the 
prediction.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case.  One  explanation 
could  be  that  since  entrepreneurials  had  more  education  than 
bureaucratics,  these  experiences  would  exert  a  liberalizing  or  emergent 
influence  which  would  suppress  entrepreneurial  scores.  A  median  test 
was  run  for  education  x  integration  setting  and  Chi  square  proved  to 
be  .38  (d.f.=l),  p=  .60  two-tailed.  Thus  education  cannot  be  considered 
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a  significant  variable  in  explaining  the  results. 

A  comparison  of  the  groups  for  religious  affiliation  and 
frequency  of  church  attendance  seems  to  provide  the  best  explanation. 
When  the  groups  are  dichotomized  as  Anglican  vs.  United  Church  and 
other,  it  is  found  that  ten  of  the  twelve  bureaucratic  families  are 
Anglican  while  eleven  of  the  sixteen  entrepreneurials  are  United 
Church. 

The  Fisher  exact  probability  test  yields  a  level  of 
significance  beyond  the  .02  revel  for  a  two-tailed  test.  The  Anglicans 
in  this  sample  attend  church  3.4  times  per  month  while  the  United 
Church  group  attend  1.27  times  per  month. 

It  would  appear  then  that  religion  is  a  significant  inter¬ 
action  component  in  the  development  of  entrepreneurial-bureaucratic 
value  patterns.  One  must  assume  not  only  that  differences  in 
religious  ideology  reflect  differences  in  moral  and  religious  problems, 
but  that  those  problems  are  not  perfectly  related  to  the  economic 
positions  defined  by  entrepreneurial  and  bureaucratic  integration.  If 
this  is  so  then  one  would  also  expect  that  interview  items  related  to 
the  training  of  the  child  for  moral  behavior  would  more  likely  be 
conditioned  by  religious  ideology  than  by  integration  setting.  This 
may  partially  account  for  the  fact  that  no  significant  differences 
were  found  on  moral  relations  items  in  this  study.  Further,  when 
Miller  and  Swanson  (1958,  pp .  158  -  174)  held  social  class  and  entre¬ 
preneurial  setting  constant,  they  found  clear  differences  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  --  the  latter  are  more  likely  to  use 
symbolic  punishments  and  rewards  (which  is  consistent  with  my  data). 
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and  are  more  likely  to  punish  children  immediately.  In  the  bureaucratic 
setting  however  differences  between  religious  faiths  were  not  so  clear 
or  consistent.  It  may  be  that  in  lumping  the  Episcopalians  (Anglicans) 
in  with  Protestants,  these  trends  were  obscured.. 

Finally,  it  is  possible  that  bureaucratic  urban  conditions,  as 
previously  outlined,  provide  a  situation  that  is  more  likely  to  foster 
religious  belief  than  are  conditions  provided  by  an  individuated  - 
entrepreneurial  urbanism.  This  is  consistent  with  the  central  thesis 
developed  by  Miller  and  Swanson.  As  a  consequence  of  welfare  bureau¬ 
cratic  life,  one  develops  a  renewed  sense  of  participation  in  an 
orderly,  normative,  moral  community.  The  employee  tends  to  establish  a 
moral  relationship  of  mutual  responsibility  and  concern  with  management. 

In  contrast  to  this,  the  entrepreneurial  is  individuated  or  separated 
from  others  to  a  greater  extent.  He  is  more  active  and  manipulative, 
lacking  the  unification  of  common  direction.  Swanson  and  Isaacson 
(1958,  Appendix  Four)  have  reported  some  of  their  preliminary  work  on 
religion  and  bureaucracy,  and  find  that  their  research  supports  such  a 
consideration.  Allinsmith  and  Wesleyfe  (1958)  findings  are  also  supportive. 

At  least  one  implication  for  further  study  arises  from  this 
discussion.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  groups  varied  because  of 
frequency  of  church  attendance  (assuming  this  is  a  rough  index  of 
religiosity),  or  because  of  belonging  to  different  faiths.  Further 
research  is  needed  to  clarify  this  and  related  problems  outlined  above. 

Hypotheses  11(b),  that  entrepreneurial  children  would  be  more 
emergent  than  their  parents  due  to  differential  reinforcement  for 
emergent  values  in  the  school,  proved  to  be  significant  beyond  the  .05 
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level  and  in  the  predicted  direction.  Similarly,  entrepreneurial 
husbands  proved  to  be  more  traditional  than  their  wives.  An  unpredicted 
significant  difference  (beyond  the  .05  level)  occurred  which  shows  that 
male  adolescents  as  a  group  are  less  traditionally  oriented  than  female 
adolescents.  This  probably  reflects  the  cultural  press  toward  greater 
conservatism  and  puritan  behavior  expected  of  females. 

In  general,  the  sample  was  characterized  by  a  relatively  high 
combined  median  for  traditional  value  sets.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
compare  Albertans  or  Canadians  with  other  cultural  groups  in  this 
respect  to  see  if  the  former  are  in  fact  more  traditionally  oriented. 

One  suspects  that  a  frontier  ethic  involving  puritanism,  inner 
directedness ,  individuation  and  dogmatism  might  emerge.  If  such  were 
the  case,  an  Alberta  "identity"  if  not  a  national  one,  could  be 
empirically  established. 

Discussion  of  Hypothesis  Three:  Entrepreneurial  and 
bureaucratic  groups  were  not  significantly  different  in  response  to 
the  Dogmatism  Scale. 

Entrepreneurial  mothers  scored  higher  than  expected.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  D  Scale  when  used  with  adults  is 
subject  to  socially  desirable  answers  or  faking  which  would  contaminate 
results.  In  at  least  three  cases,  bureaucratic  mothers  produced  very 
low  scores  which  belied  their  behavior  in  the  interviews. 

Hypothesis  Four  states  that  entrepreneurial  husbands  should 
be  more  dogmatic  than  their  wives  because  of  differential  reinforcement. 
When  scores  were  matched  and  the  Wilcoxon  test  applied  the  p  value  came 
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to  .17.  However,  when  the  husband  group  was  compared  with  the  wife 
group,  significance  was  obtained  beyond  the  .02  level  of  confidence. 
Thus  sex  differences  between  groups,  but  not  married  couples  were 
found.  Further  research  is  needed  to  account  for  the  lack  of 
differences  for  matched  pairs. 

Entrepreneurial  boys  were  found  to  be  significantly  more 
dogmatic  than  entrepreneurial  girls.  This  supports  the  thesis  that 
dogmatism  is  transmitted  by  the  same  sex  parent  by  reflecting  the 
differences  found  between  the  mothers  and  fathers. 

Discussion  of  Hypothesis  Six:  It  will  be  recalled  that 
several  tests  were  run  to  find  out  whether  or  not  bureaucratic  mothers 
would  show  a  greater  range  of  scores  in  response  to  the  D  Scale  than 
would  entrepreneurials .  The  most  appropriate  test,  a  runs  test  on 
D  Scores,  proved  barely  non-significant.  To  compute  a  p  value,  the 
less  powerful  Chi  square  was  used,  but  this  proved  fruitless.  Finally 
a  runs  test  was  applied  to  absolute  scores  rather  than  D  Scores.  This 
proved  to  be  significant  beyond  the  .05  level  (two-tailed) .  The 
absolute  score  is  simply  the  number  of  times  a  respondent  selects  the 
most  extreme  answer  to  a  question:  +3  I  agree  very  much;  -3  I  disagree 
very  much.  It  has  been  suggested  earlier  that  the  D  Scale  may  be 
prone  to  socially  desirable  responses.  This  would  be  one  way  of 
overcoming  such  a  limitation.  A  high  score  on  the  D  Scale  would 
include  a  large  number  of  +3  responses.  Presumably  a  very  low  or  non- 
dogmatic  score  would  include  many  -3  responses.  It  is  suggested  here 
that  regardless  of  sign,  an  extreme  response  may  be  a  dogmatic  one. 
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There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  Rokeach  (1960)  has  semantically 
analyzed  the  D  Scale  in  terms  of  the  types  of  qualifiers  used  in  the 
items.  The  dogmatic  person  is  liable  to  respond  in  absolute  or 
wholesale  ways  because  of  closed  beliefs  and  isolated  belief  systems 
(c.f.  pp.  1  -  2  of  this  thesis).  Why  should  he  respond  at  the 
extreme  for  beliefs  and  not  for  disbeliefs?  It  follws  that  one  would 
expect  a  preference  for  absolute  terms  such  as  all ,  everyone  etc. 
when  a  person  is  dogmatic.  Preliminary  data  have  been  gathered  by 
Snider  (1963)*  and  indicate  that  the  number  of  associations  one  has 
for  absolute, pseudo  qualifying  and  qualifying  terms  are  positively 
related  to  D  Scale  scores.  This  technique  appears  to  be  considerably 
more  sophisticated  than  Rokeach' s  and  may  be  very  qseful  in  subsequent 
research  in  this  area.  At  present,  the  D  Scale  is  probably  too  naive 
to  elicit  completely  valid  responses  from  bright  adults. 

If,  as  has  been  claimed,  bureaucratic  mothers  show  a  greater 
range  of  response  to  the  D  Scale  than  do  entrepreneurial  mothers,  a 
major  implication  would  be  that  the  female  sex  role  in  bureaucratic 
homes  is  more  flexible  than  in  the  latter,  and  that  dogmatism  scores 
reflect  this  difference.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case,  as 
responses  to  items  eighteen  (b)  and  (f) . clearly  indicate  that  entre¬ 
preneurial  mothers  are  significantly  more  traditionally  oriented  in 
their  perception  of  and  performance  in  female  activities  associated 
with  their  sex.  This  is  significant  beyond  the  .005  level  (c.f.  Table 
Seven,  p.  45). 

*  personal  communication  from  the  author 
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Now  to  digress  for  a  moment,  Bronson,  Katten,  and  Livson 
(1959)*  found  the  two  most  common  family  patterns  in  their  eighteen 
year  study  to  be  (a)  mother  high  in  authority  while  low  in  affection 
and  involvement  with  the  father  low  in  authority  and  high  in  affection 
and  involvement;  (b)  mother  low  in  authority  and  high  in  affection 
and  involvement  while  the  father  is  high- low- low .  This  double  pattern 
fits  remarkably  well  with  the  Mill er-Swanson  data,  and  in  light  of  the 
differences  in  dogmatism  discussed  above,  would  lead  one  to  suggest 
that  pattern  (a)  would  much  more  likely  be  found  in  a  bureaucratic 
setting  while  pattern  (b)  would  predominate  in  entrepreneurial 
integrations. 

The  data  collected  in  this  study  do  not  permit  a  complete 
analysis  of  such  a  hypothesis.  However,  when  bureaucratic  mothers 
and  fathers  were  compared  for  absolute  D  Scale  responses  by  the 
Wilcoxon  matched-pairs  signed-ranks  test,  the  mothers  were  found  to 
be  significantly  more  dogmatic  than  husbands.  This  is  reflected  in 
the  high  scores  of  bureaucratic  daughters  as  would  be  expected.  When 
the  latter  were  compared  with  bureaucratic  boys  by  means  of  the  Mann- 
Whitney  U  test,  the  p  value  was  a  non-significant  .242.  In  comparison 
with  all  ether  groups,  the  bureaucratic  girls  had  the  highest  mean  D 
scores.  In  sum,  the  general  trend  of  these  findings  would  suggest 
that  in  bureaucratic  settings  the  relative  position  of  the  father 
vis-a-vis  the  mother  is  one  of  less  authority  where  the  latter  is 
relatively  more  important  as  an  agent  of  discipline  and  also  tends  to 
be  the  dominant  spouse. 

*  c.f.  pp.  15  -  16  of  this  thesis. 
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One  other  and  unpredicted  result  bears  brief  discussion. 
Bureaucratic  mothers  of  boys  were  found  to  be  significantly  more 
dogmatic  than  bureaucratic  mothers  of  girls.  Similarly,  entrepreneurial 
mothers  of  boys  were  significantly  more  dogmatic  than  mothers  of  girls. 

In  both  cases  the  Fisher  exact  test  of  probability  yielded  a  level  of 
significance  beyond  the  .05  level  for  a  two-tailed  test.  Why  this  should 
be  so  is  difficult  to  say.  Again,  this  might  be  a  fruitful  area  for 
further  research. 

Apart  from  the  implications  for  further  research  already 
mentioned,  at  least  one  other  problem  area  may  be  usefully  approached 
through  the  consideration  of  integration  setting,  in  relation  to 
underlying  attitude  formation.  This  has  to  do  with  over  and  under¬ 
achievement.  Since  grades  reflect  ambition  and  striving  as  well  as 
intellectual  power,  it  is  possible  that  performance  in  school  is 
significantly  related  to  the  central  variables  discussed  in  this 
thesis. 

In  conclusion,  the  results  from  this  study  support  the  Miller- 
Swanson  hypothesis.  They  further  suggest  that  there  are  sex  differences 
in  dogmatism  which  appear  to  be  influenced  by  economic  roles  and  parent- 
child  relationships.  These  differences  were  found  to  exist  at  the 
adolescent  and  adult  levels.  Due  to  small  sample  size  and  the  lack  of 
power  in  the  instruments  used,  it  is  doubtful  that  one  can  generalize  to 
other  populations  on  the  basis  of  these  findings  alone.  As  was  indicated 
at  the  outset,  this  has  been  a  preliminary  study.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  nature  of  the  results  is  such  as  to  warrant  further  study  in  this 


area. 
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INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 


NAME: 


I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  the  activities 
of  children.  Some  of  these  questions  are  about  the  child  at  a  very 
young  age  and  others  about  what  may  happen  at  an  older  age. 

1.  When  a  new  baby  comes,  a  woman  has  to  do  many  new  things.  What  do 
you  think  are  the  most  pleasant  and  unpleasant  things  about  having  a 
young  baby  in  the  house? 

PLEASANT  UNPLEASANT 


1. 


1. 


2. 


2. 


3. 


3. 


4. 


4. 


5. 


5. 


6. 


6. 


7. 


7. 


2.  Let  us  talk  about  . 

3.  Did  _________________  ever  suck  his/her  thumb,  or  arm,  or  hand,  or 

something  like  that?  _ _ 

(IF  YES)  (A)  Have  you  thought  it  necessary  to  do  anything  about  it? 

(B)  What  was  that:__ _ _ _ _ _ 


4.  Mothers  have  different  ways  of  handling  a  crying  child  of  5  months. 
Suppose  that  you  were  busy  preparing  the  family  dinner  and  the 
baby  was  cranky  and  crying  --  if  you  thought  nothing  was  wrong  with 
him/her  and  he/she  only  wanted  attention,  what  would  you  do? 


. 
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5.  New.,  seme  questions  about  feeding.  Was 
fed  at  any  time?  _ 


breast- 


(IF  BREAST  FED) 

I  would  like  to  know  _ _ 's  age  at.  different  times  when 

you  made  changes  in  feeding. 

(a)  When  did  he/she  stop  breast  feeding  as  the  main  way  of 

feeding  at  meal  time?  _ _ _ _ 

(b)  When  did  he/she  start  feeding  from  a  bottle?  ___________ 

(c)  When  did  he/she  give  up  breast  feeding  entirely? 

(d)  Did  you  feed  him/her  at  special  times  when  he/she  was  a 

baby  or  when  she/he  seemed  to  want  to  eat?  _ _ _ 


(IF  BOTTLE  FED) 


I  would  like  to  know  1 s  age  at  different  times  when 

you  made  changes  in  feeding. 

(a)  When  did  he/she  stop  nursing  from  a  bottle  as  the  main 
way  of  feeding  at  meal  time? 

(b)  When  did  he/she  give  up  using  the  bottle  entirely? _ 

(c)  Did  you  feed  him/her  at  regular  times  when  he/she  was  a 
baby  or  when  he/she  seemed  to  want  to  eat? 


6.  Suppose  a  mother  has  a  very  good  woman  who  will  stay  with  her 

3-year  old  boy  two  afternoons  a  week  while  she  goes  shopping  and 
visiting.  She  decides  not  to  do  this  because  she  feels  3-year 
olds  are  too  young  to  be  away  from  their  mothers  so  often. 

(a)  How  do  you  feel  about  this? _ _ _ _ _ 
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(b)  Why  would  that  be? 


We  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  different  ways  to  bring  up  children. 
Some  people  think  children  should  be  on  their  own  as  early  as 
possible  to  work  out  their  own  problems.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree? 


8.  Here  are  some  things  that  might  be  done  by  a  boy  or  girl.  Suppose 
the  person  were  about  13  years  old.  As  I  read  each  of  these  to 
you  I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  if  it  should  be  done  as  a  regular 
task  by  a  boy3  a  girl  or  both. 


(a)  shoveling  walks  _________________ 

(b)  washing  the  car  __________________ 

(c)  dusting  furniture  _______________ 

(d)  fixing  light  cords  _____________ 

(e)  making  beds  _______________ 

9.  CARD  Is  Here  is  a  list  of  reasons  why  parents  prefer  that  their 
children  do  some  activities  rather  than  others. 


1.  Teaches  him  to  think 

2.  Develops  him  physically 

3.  Has  to  do  with  planning  and  organization 

4.  Gives  him  plenty  of  exercise 

(a)  Tell  me  which  you  think  most  important  __________________ 

(b)  Tell  me  which  you  think  is  second  most  important  _ _ _ _ 

10.  Here  are  some  tasks  that  parents  require  of  their  children.  Which 
of  these  did  you  require  of  _ _ and  by  what  age? 


(a)  Putting  away  his/her  own  clothes 

(b)  Picking  up  his/her  own  toys  _____ 

(c)  Running  errands  to  a  nearby  store 

(d)  Dressing  himself /herself  completely 


11. 


Think  about  a  time  when  _ _ _  was  10  years  old.  He/ 

she  has  just  done  something  that,  you  feel  is  very  good,  or  he/she 
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has  been  particularly  good.  What  would  you  do  at  those  times? 


Can  you  give  me  an  example? 


12.  Now,  please  think  about  that  some  time  when  _  was  10 

years  old.  He/she  has  just  done  something  you  feel  is  very  wrong, 
something  you  warned  him/her  against  ever  doing.  What  would  you  do 
at  such  times? 


Can  you  give  me  an  example? 


13.  Some  mothers  believe  that  for  a  child's  own  good  they  should  know 
what  he/she  is  doing  most  of  the  time  and  should  supervise  him/her 
until  a  certain  age.  (a)  What  age  would  you  say  that  should 
be? _ _ _ _ _ 

(b)  Why  that  age? _ _ _ 


14.  Thinking  ahead  to  the  future,  at  what  age  do  you  think  _ 

will  be  old  enough  to  be  a  good  husband/wife?  _ _ .  Will  be 

old  enough  to  be  a  good  father/mother?  _ . 

15.  Suppose  later  in  life  _ _ _  leaves  home  to  earn  his/her 

own  living  and  lets  you  think  that  he/she  is  succeeding  very  well. 
But  when  you  visit  him/her  you  find  that  he/she  has  really  been 
having  a  very  hard  time. 

(a)  How  would  you  feel? _ _ 

(b)  Would  you  do  anything? _ _ 

(c)  (IF  YES)  What.  _ 
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16.  Suppose  a  14-year  old  child  was  interested  in  some  worthwhile 
activities  that  gave  him/her  little  time  to  spend  with  other 
children.  The  things  the  other  children  do  are  juSt  as  worth¬ 
while,  but  they  don't  interest  this  particular  child.  Would  you 
encourage  him/her  in  going  on  with  his  own  interests,  or  would 
you  rather  see  him/her  change  to  something  he/she  can  do  with 
other  children? 


Why  would  that  be?  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

17.  Suppose  you  have  friends  in  for  a  meal  in  the  evening  and  your  5 
or  6  year  old  doesn't  behave  --  he  wriggles  around,  shakes  the 
table,  and  plays  with  his  food.  You  feel  embarrassed.  How  would 
you  or  have  you  handled  this  kind  of  situation? _ _ _ 


How  would  you  prevent  it  from  happening  again? 


18.  Here  are  some  things  that  might  be  done  by  a  husband  or  wife.  As 
I  read  each  of  these  to  you,  I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  if,  in 
your  home  it  is  usually  done  by  you,  by  your  husband  or  both. 

£EF  NOT  DONE  BY  EITHER)  if  it  were  done  by  one  of  you  which  would 

it  be? 

(a)  painting  rooms  in  the  house  _ _ _ 

(b)  getting  up  at  night  to  take  care  of  the  children  if  they  cry. 


(c)  deciding  where  to  go  for  a  holiday  or  celebration^ _ 

(d)  punishing  the  children  if  necessary  _ 

(e)  picking  out  more  expensive  things  like  furniture  or  a  car 


(f)  washing  dishes 
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19.  What  is  your  philosophy  of  child  rearing? 


20.  What  do  you  think  are  the  most  important  things  to  take  into 
account  when  dealing  with  children? 


. 
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CENSUS  DATA  ADULTS 

1.  Name  _ 

2 „  About  how  long  have  you  lived  in  Edmonton? _ 


IF  NOT  ENTIRE  LIFE: 

3o  (a)  Where  did  you  live  most  of  your  life  before  you  came  here? 

(b)  Where  were  you  born? _ _ 

(c)  Have  you  ever  lived  on  a  farm?  _ _ _ 


4. 


5 . 


6. 


7. 


How  far  did  you  go  in  school?  _ _ 

How  far  did  you  go  in  University _ 

Does  more  than  one-half  of  the  family  income  come  from  something 
other  than  wages  and  salary,  for  example,  from  fees,  commission 
or  profits? _ 

IF  YES:  specify  source  _ 

How  many  children  do  you  have?  __ _ _ 

What  are  their  ages?  _ _ _ 

(a)  Do  you  have  a  religious  preference?  _ 

(b)  What  religious  denomination  is  that?  _ 

(c)  Do  you  attend  religious  services?  _ _ _ 

(d)  Would  you  say  you  attended  once  a  week  _ 

twice  a  month  _ 

once  a  month  _ 

a  few  times  a  year _ 


s  ■ 


W:m  it 
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New,  about  your  husband: 

1.  How  far  did  he  go  in  school?  _ 

How  far  in  University?  _ 

2.  Does  he  work  for  himself  or  someone  else?  self 

someone  else 

3o  What  is  his  occupation? _ 

4.  IF  WORKS  FOR  HIMSELF: 

How  many  people  does  he  normally  employ? _ _ 

5  „  Has  your  husband  ever  lived  on  a  farm?  _ _ _ _ 

Where  and  when? 


Now, 

thinking  of 

his  job,  does  anyone  work  under  him? 

yes 

no 

Does 

anyone  work 

under  these  people? 

yes 

no 

Does 

he  work  under  anyone? 

yes 

no 

7o  A  large  city  like  Edmonton  is  made  up  of  various  kinds  of  groups. 

If  you  had  to  place  yourself  in  one  of  these  groups,  would  you 
say  you  were  in  the 

middle  class 

working  class 

upper  class 

lower  class 

8.  Would  you  say  you  were  in  the  upper  half  or  lower  half  of  this  class? 
Upper  half 


Lower  half 


1 
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MY  ATTITUDES  (D.  V.  INVENTORY) 


NAME :  _  _ 

Surname  Initials 


ADDRESS i 


OCCUPATION : 


SEX  (circle)  M  F 


AGE  z 


PLEASE  DO  NOT  DISCUSS  THIS  WITH  ANYONE  IN  THE  FAMILY  BEFORE  YOU  ANSWER 
THE  QUESTIONS 

Belcw  are  18  pairs  of  statements.  You  should  read  each  pair  and 
choose  the  one,  ^labelled  A.  or  B.s  which  represents  better  you  and 
your  attitudes.  Circle  the  correct  letter,  A.  or  B.,  and  pass  on  to 
the  next  question. 


There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers,  as  in  a  Mathematics  test, 
only  answers  that  are  "right"  for  you.  Make  sure  you  underline  the 
items  right  for  you.  There  is  no  time  limit. 

DO  NOT  OMIT  ANY  OF  THE  ITEMS 


If  I  were  to  do  it  all  over  again  I  would: 


1 .  A. 
B. 


2.  A. 
B. 

3.  A. 
B. 

4.  A. 
B. 

5.  A. 
B. 


6.  A. 
B. 


Choose  a  job  in  which  I  would  earn  as  much  as  most  of  my  friends 
Choose  a  job  with  plenty  of  opportunities  for  advancement  even 
though  the  pay  were  not  as  high  as  my  friends  receive 

Have  my  own  ideas  about  politics  and  religion 
Try  to  agree  with  others  on  these  matters 

Work  harder  than  most  of  those  in  my  occupation 

Work  at  least  as  hard  as  most  of  those  in  my  occupation 

Rely  on  advice  of  others  in  making  decisions 
Be  independent  of  others  in  making  decisions 

Wear  clothes  similar  to  those  of  my  friends 

Dress  modestly  even  though  this  makes  me  different  than  my 

friends 

Feel  that  everybody  misbehaves  once  in  a  while  but  the  important 

thing  is  not  to  make  the  same  mistake  over  again 

Feel  guilty  when  I  misbehave  and  expect  to  be  punished 
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7 .  A. 
B. 

Put  ten  dollars  in  the  bank 

Spend  five  of  the  ten  dollars  enjoying  myself  with  friends 

8  o  A„ 

Feel  that  discipline  in  the  modern  school  is  not  as  firm  as  it 
should  be 

B« 

Feel  that  the  change  from  firm  discipline  in  the  modern  school 
is  a  good  one 

9.  A. 

Deny  myself  enjoyment  for  the  present  for  better  things  in  the 
future 

B. 

Have  fun  attending  parties  and  being  with  people 

10.  A. 
B  . 

Feel  that  pleasure  is  the  most  important  thing  in  life  to  me 
Feel  that  pleasure  is  sweetest  only  after  it  has  been  earned 
by  hard  work 

11  .  A. 

Use  the  same  expressions  my  friends  use  so  they  won 8 1  think 

I'm  odd 

B. 

Speak  in  the  most  proper  way 

12  „  A. 
B. 

Feel  that  it  is  most  important  to  live  for  the  future 

Feel  that  today  is  important  and  I  should  live  each  day 
to  the  fullest 

13.  A. 
B. 

Attain  a  higher  position  than  my  father  or  mother  attained 

Enjoy  more  of  the  good  things  of  life  than  my  father  and 
mother  enjoyed 

14.  A. 
B. 

Feel  that  style  is  more  important  than  quality  in  clothes 

Feel  that  quality  is  more  important  than  style  in  clothes 

15.  A. 

B. 

Feel  that  the  future  is  uncertain  and  unpredictable 

Feel  that  the  future  is  full  of  opportunities  for  me 

16.  A. 

Feel  that  it  will  be  good  for  me  later  if  I  put  up  with  some 
unpleasant,  things  now 

B. 

Feel  that.  I  should  enjoy  myself  now  and  let  the  future  take 
care  of  itself 

17.  A. 
B. 

Have  my  own  firm  ideas  about  correct,  behavior 

Look  to  others  for  the  kind  of  behavior  they  approve  as  right 
and  wrong 

18.  A. 

Feel  that  the  most  important  thing  in  life  is  to  gain  knowledge 
useful  to  me  in  the  future 

B. 

Feel  that  the  most  important  thing  in  life  is  to  learn  to  get 
along  well  with  people 

. 
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D  SCALE) 

WHAT  I  BELIEVE  (Question  Booklet) 


DC  NOT  DISCUSS  THIS  WITH  ANYONE  IN  THE  FAMILY  BEFORE  YOU  ANSWER  THE 
QUESTION. 

Below  is  a  set  of  25  statements.  Sometimes  you  will  agree 
with  what  is  stated,  sometimes  you  will  disagree.  You  can  be  sure  that, 
whether  you  agree  or  disagree,  many  people  will  feel  the  same  way  as  you 
do.  Take  statement  J;  "I  get  mad  when  a  person  stubbornly  refuses  to 
admit  he  s  wrong."  You  can  respond  to  this  statement  in  any  ONE  of  the 
SIX  ways  at  the  top  of  the  answer  sheet. 

+1  I  agree  a  little  -1  I  disagree  a  little 

+2  I  agree  on  the  whole  -2  I  disagree  on  the  whole 

+3  I  agree  very  much  -3  I  disagree  very  much 

Once  you  have  picked  out  your  answer,  write  its  number  (+1 

or  +2  or  +3  or  -1  or  -2  or  -3)  opposite  the  letter  of  the  statement 
which,  will  be  J  in  this  case.  Be  sure  to  mark  your  responses  on  the 
ANSWER  SHEET  and  NOT  the  Question  Booklet. 

Do  Not  Omit  Any  Items 

A.  It  is  only  natural  for  a  person  to  have  a  guilty  conscience 

B.  The  highest  and  best  type  of  government  is  a  democracy  run  by  those 
who  are  most  intelligent 

C.  I  believe  in  free  speech  but  not  for  everybody  in  our  society 

D.  Man  on  his  own  is  a  helpless  and  miserable  creature. 

E.  In  a  heated  discussion  I  generally  become  so  absorbed  (interested) 
in  what  I  am  going  to  say  that  I  forget  to  listen  to  what  the 
others  are  saying 

F„  It  is  better  to  be  a  dead  hero  than  a  live  coward 

G.  Most  of  the  people  I  talk  to  just  don"t  understand  what  is  going 
on  around  them 

H.  There  are  a  number  of  people  I  have  come  to  hate  because  of  the 
things  they  stand  for 

I.  There  are  two  kinds  of  people  in  the  world;  those  who  are  for  truth 
and  those  who  are  against  the  truth 
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J.  I  get  mad  when  a  person  stubbornly  refuses  to  admit  he"s  wrong 

K.  Reall>  the  world  we  live  in  is  a  pretty  lonesome  place 

L.  It.  is  only  natural  for  a  person  to  be  rather  fearful  of  the  future 

M„  Most  people  just  don"t  know  what“s  good  for  them 

No  You  canlt.  tolerate  too  manv  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
members  of  any  group 

Co  I  can!t  stand  a  person  who  thinks  first  of  all  of  his  or  her  ot m 
happiness 

P0  The  world  is  so  complicated  nowadays  that  the  only  way  we  can  know 
what 3 s  going  on  is  to  rely  on  leaders  or  experts  who  can  be  trusted 

Q„  A  man  who  does  not  believe  in  some  great  cause  or  idea  has  not 
really  lived 

R.  I'd  like  it.  if  I  could  find  someone  who  would  tell  me  how  to  solve 
my  personal  problems 

S.  If  given  the  chance  I  would  do  something  of  great  benefit  for  the 
world 

T.  The  present  is  all  too  often  full  of  unhappiness.  It  is  only  the 
future  that  counts 

Uo  When  it  comes  to  differences  of  opinion  in  religion,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  be  too  friendly  with  those  who  believe  differently 
from  us 

Vo  Most  people  just  don 3 1  give  a  "damn"  (care  about)  for  others 

W.  Of  all  the  different  ideas  in  the  world,  there  is  probably  only 
one  that  is  right 

X.  The  main  thing  in  life  is  for  a  person  to  want  to  do  something 
important 

Y.  Once  I  get  wound  up  in  a  heated  discussion  I  just  can't  stop 
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(D  SCALE) 
WHAT  I  BELIEVE 


Answer  Sheet 


NAME  _  _ 

(Surname)  (Initials) 


ADDRE  S  S _ 

SEX  (circle)  M  F 

AGE 


+1  I  agree  a  little 

+2  I  agree  on  the  whole 

+3  I  agree  very  much 

A.  _ 

B.  _ _ 

C.  _ _ 

D.  _ _ 

E„ 

F.  _ _ _ _ 

G. 

H.  _ _ 

I.  _ 

J.  '  _ 

K.  _ 


-1  I  disagree  a  little 

-2  I  disagree  on  the  whole 

-3  I  disagree  very  much 

N.  _ 

O.  _ 

P.  _ 

Q.  _ 

R.  _ _ 

S.  _ _ 

T.  _ 

U.  _ _ 

V.  _ 

W.  _ _ 

X.  _ 


L. 
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COMPARISONS  OF  THE  MILLER  -  SWANSON 
FINDINGS  WITH  THE  THESIS  DATA 


In  their  study,  Miller  and  Swanson  sampled  all  of  the  social 
classes.  The  comparisons  here  are  with  their  upper  middle  class  group. 
Miller  and  Swanson  achieved  significance  beyond  the  .01  and  .05  levels, 
respectively,  for  the  cumulative  scores  on  the  Internalization  Indices 
and  on  the  Activity  Indices.  These  significance  levels  were 
replicated  for  the  thesis  data.  The  tables  below  provide  a  more 
specific  breakdown. 

TABLE  x 

SIGNIFICANCE  AND  DIRECTION  OF  FINDINGS 
THROUGH  THE  USE  OF  THE  INTERNALIZATION  INDICES 
FOR  THE  MILLER- SWAN SON  AND  THESIS  DATA* 


Prediction;  Entrepreneurial  Mothers 
Are  More  likely  Than  Bureaucratic 
Mothers  to 

Miller  -  Swanson 
Findings  for 

Upper  Middle 

Class 

Thesis 

Findings 

P 

P 

Give  delayed  attention  to  crying 

baby  or  give  no  attention 

+  <.01 

+  .025 

Wean  the  baby  by  the  end  of  twelve 

months 

<  .  90 

+  .150 

Feed  the  baby  on  schedule 

+  <.05 

+<005 

Use  symbolic  rewards 

<  .95 

+  .025 

Use  symbolic  punishment 

+  <(  .80 

N.  S. 

*  The  notation  in  this  table  gives  a  symbol  for  the  direction  of  findings 
followed  by  the  level  of  probability.  The  direction  symbols  are  as 
follows i  a  plus  (+)  means  the  results  show  the  direction  predicted;  the 
absence  of  a  symbol  indicates  that  the  p  value  is  greater  ' than  .50  making 
hazardous  any  statement  about  trends. 
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TABLE  XI 


SIGNIFICANCE  AND  DIRECTION  OF  FINDINGS 
OBTAINED  THROUGH  THE  USE  OF  THE  ACTIVITY  INDICES 
FOR  THE  HILLER  -  SWANSON  AND  THESIS  DATA  * 


Predictions  Entrepreneurial  Mothers 
Are  More  Likely  Than  Bureaucratic 
Mothers  To 

— 

Miller  -  Swanson 
Findings  for 
Upper  Middle 
Class 

Thesis 

Findings 

P 

P 

Say  the  child  never  sucked  parts  of 
his  body 

+  .<.50 

N.  5. 

Say  parents  felt  it  necessary  to  do 
something  about  the  child  sucking  his 
body  if  he  did  so 

+ 

+  .106 

Use  harsh  means  (chemical  or 
mechanical)  to  stop  the  child  who 
sucked  his  body 

T 

+ 

Feel  it  is  good  to  leave  a  child  at 
heme  frequently  with  a  competent 
woman  while  the  mother  shops  or 
visits  because  the  mother  benefits 

. 

+  <.005 

+  .025 

Agree  that  a  child  should  be  on  his 
own  as  soon  as  possible  to  solve  his 
own  problems 

<  .70 

.025 

Feel  that  only  males  should  perform 
activities  traditionally  associated 
with  their  sex  among  adolescents 

+  <.30 

N.  S. 

Feel  that  only  females  should  perform 
activities  traditionally  associated 
with  their  sex  among  adolescents 

<.95 

N.  S. 

Feel  that  only  males  should  perform 
activities  traditionally  associated 
with  their  sex  among  adults 

<  .70 

N.  S. 

Feel  that  only  females  should  perform 
activities  traditionally  associated 
with  their  sex  among  adults 

+  <.03 

.005 

*  The  notation  in  this  table  gives  a  symbol  for  the  direction  of  findings 
followed  by  the  level  of  probability.  The  direction  symbols  are  as  follows 
a  plus  (+)  means  the  results  show  the  direction  predicted;  the  absence  of 
a  symbol  indicates  that  the  p  value  is  greater  than  .50  making  hazardous 
any  statement  about  trends.  j"  The  number  of  cases  is  too  small  to  warrant 
computation. 
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